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By FLORENCE RYERSON and ALICE D. G. MILLER 





9 MEN 
9 WOMEN 


EXTRAS, IF 
DESIRED 


MODERN 
COSTUMES 





Against a background of curtains or screens, with 
“basic” props and costumes, which may remain the 
same through all of the scenes, it tells the story of Joan 
Cameron, a girl whose life has been divided between 
North and South America. Starting upon the eve of 
her wedding-day, when she suddenly finds herself 
worried about her choice of bride-groom, it goes back 
and relives her school life and her love story, which 





Premiere production: The Miami Edison Thespian Society Troupe No. 8. 
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DREAM 


A Comedy in Three Acts 





BOOKS 
85 CENTS 


ROYALTY 
$25.00 
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is also the story of Spike Harrison, a typical athletic 
product of the U.S., and the impish, lovable Ricardo 
Fernandez Calderon de Alvarado, an equally typical 
product of his homeland, Peru. Until the last minute 
the audience cannot guess which of the two boys Joan 
has decided to marry, or, indeed, whether the marriage 
will take place at all. But a quick twist brings a so- 
lution which is both unexpected and satisfying. 





By GWEN DAVENPORT 


BELVEDERE is the most extraordinary character of 
the modern stage. In his own words, he is nothing 
less magnificent than a genius. The action takes place 
in a normal American home, the interior of which 
is continually under assault by two mischievous 
youngsters. The baby sitter situation being so acute, 
Mr. King decides that the only way he will ever get 
any peace and quiet will be to advertise for a pro- 
fessional. A writer named Lynn Belvedere is finally 


chosen by mail. When Belvedere arrives, the Kings 


5 Men, 4 Women, 2 Children @ 





BELVEDERE 


Interior @ Modern Costumes @ Books, 85 Cents @ Royalty, $25.00 


A Comedy in Three Acts 


are surprised to find that he is not a woman, but a 
very precise and impeccable gentleman. However, 
Belvedere is accepted into the household on the con- 
dition that, in return for board and lodging, it will be 
his duty to feed and care for the baby and to curb the 
destructive instincts of the two young boys. Belvedere 
soon realizes what a mistake he has made. The action 
rolls merrily along until Belvedere’s first book is pub- 
lished ancl his claims of genius sustained. 
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Send for the 1952 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


FRENCH 














The House of Plays 
25 WEST 45th STREET (Founded 1830) 7623 SUNSET BLVD. 
| NEW YORK 19 HOLLYWOOD 46 
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ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


* MARRIAGE IS MURDER 
Mary Stearns — 4 M., 6 W. 


Hal, the hero’s first opinion, in this 
mystery mix-up is that “Marriage Is 
Murder !” Hal's sister believes her wid- 
owed brother has been single long 
enough. Unkriown to him she sends his 
name to a matrimonial agency. You have 
to read the play from here on to know 
the mix-ups that follow. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


* PANIC ON A PULLMAN 


Albert Brown and Hugh Coryell 
7M., 7 W. 


Linda, our heroine, meets a world of 
interesting people and what a time they 
give her on her trip! One easy unusual 
setting. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


* THE WOMAN CALLED “X” 
Maurice Shannon Corbett —3 M., 4 W. 


In this play this is one time Mrs. 
Jenkins’ “Advice to the Lovelorn” back- 
fires. A story based on the column in 
the “Local” we all read. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75¢ per copy 


* BACHELOR BAIT 
Wayne C. Lee—4M., 5 W. 


Bill Archer, a bachelor, wins a $25,000 
story contest under the name of Mrs. 
Bill Archer. You really must read this 
play to find out how poor Bill fares in 
the windup. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75c¢ per copy 





JUST A FEW OF MANY NEW 
ELDRIDGE ROYALTY PLAYS 
LISTED IN OUR FREE CATALOG 


£ldridge 
PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
and 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PrREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$2.50 Per Year 


Volume XXIII, No. 2 


0c Per Copy 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
Editor: 


i cédisccoeen eet College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
Business Manager: 
i 2 SD sc ctceckoeun College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
Contributing Editors: 


Paul Myers ....Theatre Collection, Public Librar 
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Advisory Editors: 
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DRAMATICS is the national publication for the 
advancement of dramatic arts in education and rec- 
reation. Critical or editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages are those of the authors and DRA- 
MATICS assumes no responsibility. Manuscripts and 
photographs submitted to DRAMATICS should be 
accompanied by self-addressed envelope and suffi- 
cient postage for their return. While all due care is 
taken of them, the publishers cannot be responsible 
for the return of unsolicited manuscripts or photo- 
graphs. 
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Thespian Student Subscription: (One year subscription 

included in life membership of $1.50). 
Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 
year, as long as student remains in high school. 





DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at College Hill Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, by The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Date of publi- 
cation: Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. |, 
April 1, and May 1. Blandford Jennings, National 
Director; Doris Marshall, Assistant National Director; 
Leon C. Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Jean E. 
Donahey, Senior Councilor; Barbara Wellington, Sen- 
ior Councilor. 

Entire contents copyright, 1951, by The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Entered as second class matter, September 15, 
1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, Ohio, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. _ Title 
registered United States Patent Office. 
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A NEW HIT! 


3-act comedy, 10 women, 5 men, 1 interior. 
Dramatized by Christopher Sergel 


from the book by Graeme and Sarah Lorimer 





Smit h 


“Men are like streetcars. 
If you miss one, there's sure to 
be another along soon.” 





Maudie describes herself as “Besides being almost a blonde, with a milky white com- 
plexion who knows how to wear clothes, I am of a naturally kindly disposition.” How- 
ever, She seldom forgets her class motto which is, “Every Girl for Herself.” The Saturday 
Review of Literature calls this delightful heroine “almost frighteningly astute.” Your 
cast and audience will quote “Maudie” long, long after the final curtain. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES REVIEW ... 


“ . . one of the most genuinely light-hearted that have appeared in recent seasons. A rollicking comedy 
of the younger generation. The amorous experiments, triumphs and misadventures of their sub-deb 
heroine are unfailingly diverting. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 


“The Lorimers have the knack of catching the sub-deb off guard, and presenting her, with all her 
foibles and all her irresistible magnetism to her own generation.” 


Price, 85c ©@ Royalty, $25.00 


-€ THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPAN 


OVEMBER, 1951 


1706 South Prairie Avenue @ Chicago 16, IIlinois 
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For Christmas 


Programs 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


(NON-ROYALTY) 


BIRD'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. Pauline Phelps. 
Comedy. From the beloved story. 4m., . 
35 min. The best selling Christmas play that 
DED ‘ cccudchedstavedasdadesedianescauceeee 60c 

CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. A colorful play which em- 
phasizes the true spirit of Christmas. 4 f. 
DU ccicsettbitasscboisndeeeeeensseeel 50c 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE FINCH FAMILY. Kath- 
ryn Wayne. A ‘“'Folksy"’ play that will be well 
received. 2 at., BE. BD GR. 2... ccccccccsess 50c 

HERBIE'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. One of the 
popular “‘Herbie" plays. 3 m., 4 f. Good 
comedy for the teen-agers .............. 60c 

MERRY CHRISTMAS. From the first act of 
Pauline Phelps “Little Women."' 6f. 15 min. 
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IT’S 1U IN ‘52 


ME, TRY OUT FOR A PLAY? 


“It’s not for me, pal, trying-out for a 
play! I’m no actor and | don’t have the 
time. Besides, it’s too much work memo- 
rizing lines and rehearsing every after- 
noon after school and at nights too. 
When do you have any fun?” The fun 
starts, pal, at the first try-out, continues 
through those afternoon and evening re- 
hearsals up to and including the night of 
the play. And that big party of the cast 
after the show! Ask your friends who 
made the play, both cast and stage crews. 
Of course if you’re lazy, do not come 
“knocking at the door.” 


Q projection room for visual aids. Articles 
in DRAMATICS have given much help. 
“The big auditorium seats 1200, but 
future plans call for an accordian cur- 
tain to cut down the capacity to 350 so 
that we can limit audiences and repeat 
performances. 

“| have ‘overflowed,’ | see, with much 
enthusiasm; but | think you especially 
will understand what this will mean to 
our own town in the Arkansas Ozarks, 
to me, to my students who never have 
enough of plays and to people for miles 
around who never see any ‘stage plays’ 
but ours.” 

Another Sponsor writes: ‘The school situ- 
ation in Arkansas is not improved over 
what it was when the special session of 
the Legislature was called. Superintend- 


50 . 
ONE NIGHT IN BETHLEHEM. K. ase ———_— ents are cutting down expenses wherever 
Pageant Play. 13 principals and an angel cho. — — in . — program). 
any sc Ss can ave jus seven or 
OTHER WISE MAN. 1951 dramatization of Van BOY CRAZY? eight months of school next year. Just 


Dyke's famous story by Pauline Pheips. Will 
be loved by all Christmas audiences. 6m., 2 f. 
SO SO 60c 


READINGS 


AUNT SALLIE'S STAR. 1950 dramatic reading. 
Characters: little Negro boy and his grand- 
Dt iccinciieabsckchenateastbeadankasenaee 60c 


CHRIST THE SAVIOUR IS BORN. From ‘Ben 
Hur." 8 min. A beautiful story of the first 
PL -.\sesucpsesumibenetinn causaeeee 50c 

CHOIRS OF GOD. Leota Hulse Black. A read- 
ing with which a speaking or singing choir may 
be used. Always pleases .................... 75c¢ 

GHOSTS OF STUKELEY CASTLE. Bret Harte. 
1951 humorous reading. !1 min. A Christmas 
PL -. i. sinha chaning) cedar eéseeue eee 60c 

1 AM A CHRISTMAS TREE. 8 min. A lovely 
reading that one of any age or sex will enjoy 
giving. Will please all audiences ........ 60c 

JUNIOR MISS'S CHRISTMAS. A reading from 
the most comical part of the Broadway 
comedy. It ends with the sweet scene where 
the would-be sophisticated Junior Miss is 
cuddling the doll she has scorned 


LILY'S MAY DAY BALL. 1950 Humorous reading 
(with suggested change may be Christmas or 
EE, hos os cannackbaceeenuneswell 60c 

THE LITTLEST ANGEL. Charlies Tazewell. 1950 
reading. A cutting from the book. For all 
those who love darling little boys, and the 
Christ Child and the Star that shone above 
DD scdénaccnsntionaddibukdecssacusheurhecanaee 75¢ 


MA MAKES MERRY and MA DOES HER CHRIST- 
MAS SHOPPING. Leota Hulse Black. Two of 
the best humorous readings for the Holiday 
SE Te WE TD ncn ccccccdcccececcscts 60c 


OTHER WISE MAN. Henry Van Dyke. 195! 
cutting from one of the most beautiful of all 
Christmas stories. Here is a message that will 
bring inspiration and hope and peace. Will 
be appreciated by all who love a_ well 
written story 5c 


STRANGE CHRISTMAS 


oeeeeereeneeeeeeeneaewn eee eeeeeeeeenenes 


DINNER. Margaret 


Cousins. A reading from an enchanting story 


BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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“Boys aren’t interested in dramatics!”’ 
“| cannot do plays which require large 
number of boys in the casts — they just 
aren’t interested!’’ ‘‘Athletics take all 
our boys!” Mrs. Ruby Bright, Sponsor 
of Thespian Troupe 252, Dunbar, W. Va., 
High School, knows the answers to these 








1,000 HOURS OF HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


“gripes.“’ John Seafler, Clyde McJunkin 
and John L. Sullivan, three members of 
her troupe, earned nearly 1000 hours’ 
credit in dramatics and stage work dur- 
ing their high school days. If you are 
boy crazy, are you sure you are not 
scaring them away? 


many dimmers. Backstage we have space 
to spare, completely furnished dressing 
and make-up rooms with storage space, 
and adjacent to the big stage is a little 
theatre to be used for rehearsals and as 


what this will do for the Dramatics and 
Speech programs remains to be seen.. 
These teachers need encouragement. 
Superintendents should be appealed to.’’ 
Moral: Find the right superintendent! 


a 


MEET OUR MISS BROOKS ! 


The 1951 issue of the Yearbook of the 
Harvey High School, Painesville, Ohio, 
is dedicated to Miss Phyllis Brooks, Spon- 
sor of Troupe 664. The dedication reads 
in part: “‘You have helped Harvey be- 
come more advanced in dramatics by 
being the advisor of LeMasque and Thes- 
pians. You have been the _ inspiration 
and director of all our school plays. Many 
a time you have made it possible for a 
group to attend a play in Cleveland or 
other field trips relating to dramatics.”’ 
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LET’S PLAY FOR THE CHILDREN 


By presenting one Children’s Theatre play 
a year you will add stature to your Thes- 
pian Troupe not only among your future 
Thespians now in the grade schools, but 
among the parents of your community, 
who are really the deciding factor of al! 
school activities. Our Sponsors who do 
Children’s Plays are definitely sold on 
this project. Why not look over the 
catalogue of Children’s Plays by writing 
to The Children’s Theatre Press, Clover- 


Irwin Edman, Columbia University 


IT’S 1U IN ‘52 
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[ 60c } lot, Anchorage, Kentucky? It’s yours for 
the asking. 
MISCELLANEOUS } TWO POINTS OF VIEW > 
AND CHRISTMAS CAME. Pantomi (Old Mrs. Charles Cole, Sponsor of Thespian a 

° antomime. - H 
| fashioned melodrama.) 5 characters and back | Troupe 112, Bates, Ark., High School, 
\ ee 50c ) writes: ‘Under construction right now is 
| WORLD'S CHRISTMAS TREE. Spencer. A worth- ) Our new high school and in it — because AN INSPIRATION 
i-* yh SCA may superintendent is thoroughly sold on __Training in the arts is a rediscovery o' 
| mi : the value of all phases of speec is a feel; Th 
expense, a living Christmas tree is presented. | Scaniadl ecling. e arts are ways of learning 

so. |} wonderful auditorium with a stage large how much more the world is than simp}; 
} enough to do theatre-in-the-round if we a set of literal facts. In giving the youns 

like. For lighting we have disappearing th . © deel 
| «= WETMORE — ft |_ cai, "iree"monabie borers soos fhe btataaty taamnr att eee 
[ } on stage and built into the auditorium feeling, one is extending to them one o: 
DECLAMATION } ceiling, and a switchboard complete with the vere gifts of freodom. BOO 
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A NEW, HIGHLY ORIGINAL THREE-ACT COMEDY 


By Vera and Ken Tarpley. Unique Single Setting. Main 
characters: 5 Men, 5 Women, plus 5 “‘meaty”’ roles for 
girls who appear in Act Il only. Assorted passersby— 
men, women, children, and dogs — may be added if 
desired. 

















Studious Laurie Huntington, a college sophomore majoring in psychology, is sincerely convinced — and with 
some justification — that her family is about to “crack up” under the strain of certain emotional and economic 
upheavals. Sid, her normally jovial father, is engaged in intense competition with Ted Wood, another used- 
car dealer; Martha, her normally charming mother, has become too conscious of “social emphasis” and false 
friends; and easy-going brother Wally is courting cute Joan Wood (daughter of Father’s hated rival) . . . and 
catastrophe! . . . So Laurie rolls up her sleeves and goes to work. The entire household is immediately subjected 
to a battery of personal analysis: I.Q. tests, word association tests, “energy peak” and all manner of other 
examinations. Each member of the family becomes a “number” in Laurie’s secret case-book, and each accepts 
her probing and theorizing docilely enough — at first. But when Laurie administers the famed Zombrowski 
Ink Blot Test to Mother's astounded and “snooty” friends, thus costing Father his chance to get a much- 
needed loan, well . . . it’s toe much. When Wally discovers and reads aloud from Laurie’s case-book the 
“Assets” and “Liabilities” of the Huntington family, they decide to teach Laurie a much-needed lesson; and in 
so doing, they prompt some of the most amusing situations you're likely to find in any stage-story! 


A Wealth of Dramatic Situations 


Scenes your audiences will be talking about and remembering: the “regression-to-infancy” breakfast . . . the 
family, convinced they must find their “energy peaks,” sitting around with thermometers in their mouths .. . 
Wally’s mistaking Laurie’s new boy friend for a foot doctor instead of a child specialist . . . “Birdman” Horatio 
P. Honeywell's startling “call” on Gus, the housewoman . . . The excitement — and resultant recriminations — 
emanating from Mother's socially prominent guests as they take the Zombrowski Ink Blot Test (the audience 
can take it, too!) . . . The never-to-be-forgotten “purge dance” in which the family shake off their “inhibitions” 
before the dumfounded Laurie and her embarrassed boy friend! 


Characters Drawn with Integrity and Jusight 


Laurie, imbued with psychological zeal; Sid, her wryly good-humored father; Martha, her perplexed mother; 
Brother Wally, whose world is centered in adorable Joan Wood; Horatio, the befuddled “birdman”; Gus, who'd 
like to win him; Ted and Lillian Wood, secretly envious of the Huntingtons; and the five women “characters” 
who come to tea — and leave in a huffy hurry! 


BOOKS, 85c. ROYALTY: $1 TO $25 ON THE PERCENTAGE PLAN; FLAT RATES FOR TWO OR MORE PERFORMANCES 


Order Your Copy from .. ROW-PETERSON PLAYS ... Evanston, Illinois 
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The Drama Magazine for 


Young People Our luurh Yeor 
A complete source of new, royalty-free plays 
of top quality for grades one through high 
school, published monthly during the school 


year. 


/ssue 


Costumes By 


VAN HORN 


A TRADITION IN THE 
THEATRE 


Each issue contains: 
PLAYS written specifically for each grade 


level — primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high school — plus a section of radio Benefit by our low cost operation and set-up. 
plays. OW much time do you directors spend 


We have big city stock and service with low 
overhead which we pass on to you in the 
prices you pay for a complete professional! 
costuming service. 


with your casts reading the play before 
you jump into active rehearsals? You may 
think you do not have the time, but after 
reading Joseph A Withey’s discourse on its 
value, you may discover (believe it or not) 
Reading Rehearsals save time. 


PLAYS for celebrating important holidays 
and anniversaries; episodes from the lives of 
famous men and women, teaching the lessons 
of history. 


PLAYS appropriate for special occasions, such 
as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and Educa- 
tion Week. 


PLAYS for entertainment — comedies, fanta- 
sies, mysteries, legends. 


We have costumed a famous college show 
for 63 years. 


Fast, complete rental costume service for: 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS 
PARADES, FESTIVALS 
OPERAS, CELEBRATIONS 


Wigs, Beards, Heads, Armor, Make-up 


All Accessories 


WRITE FOR 


All of the plays are designed for easy, 


inexpensive production. GAIN we publicly recognize those Thes- 

pians who have earned during the 1950- 
51 school year the coveted honor, Best Thes- 
pian. We feel that publishing the names of 
these students, a practice established in the 
early history of our society, is still an excellent 
idea although the list of names has grown ex- 
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All plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. 


= 


$4 a year Two years, $7 


(8 issues, October through May) 
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‘A tensively with the growth of our organization. Costume Plots, Estimates and detailed 
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ETTY J. BARTLETT, Sponsor of Thespian 

Troupe 461, Parma-Schaaf High School, 
Parma, Ohio, is this month’s author of our 
Play of the Month, “Staging Men Are Like 
Streetcars.” It is encouraging to know that our 
own sponsors are submitting to Dr. Blank, 
our editor of that department, their own ex- 
periences in producing these plays for publica- 
tion. Men Are Like Streetcars, a play which 
only became available after January 1, rated 
sixth in our Thespian Play Summary of last 
rg You sponsors and Thespians must 
ike it. 


tre. The article of her work in this field is 


worthy of attention, as it is written by Miss 


Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, are also included. 


are as usual on the ball with their articles on 
radio, television, screen, the theatre in New 
York and play reviews. 


E know you will like our attractive ad- 
vertisements too. 
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3 Act Farce 6 men, 7 women (extras if desired) 


By Donald Payton. Here is one of the zaniest high school comedies to come along yet. 
It’s a real laugh getter anywhere with a rollicking theme that really ‘‘rolls them in the aisle.” 


Don’t miss it — it’s a honey. One easy interior. 


Money is everything ! — according to Millionaire 
P. U. Morlock. In fact he’s so infatuated with the 
green stuff that life for his family is a miserable 
ordeal. He refuses to let his daughter Mary become 
engaged to Joe Lanconi because Joe’s papa is only 
a meat cutter. When Joe’s father, Luigi, comes 
over to plead his son’s case, he suffers a heart at- 
tack. But... when Luigi ‘‘comes back” to haunt 
Mr. Morlock, the wealthy one is nearly frantic. 
Luigi’s ghostly antics cause Mr. Morlock, frustrated 


and desperate, to take an overdose of sleeping pills. 
At this point, Lucifer, ‘‘rounder-upper”’ of lost souls, 
appears. Mr. Morlock begs for another chance; he 
sees the errors of his money-mad ways. He promises 
complete reform if ... if . . . and Mildred, the 
maid, awakens him from the torment of his horrible 
dream. He is very much alive! And so is Luigi ! 
And happiness comes to everyone! This happy, 
wholesome, lovable play can’t miss. Audiences, 
casts, directors love it. 











TEXAS: Miss Mary Frances Ball, Director of Dramatics, McLean Jr. High School, Ft. Worth, Texas, recently wrote us as follows: ‘Donald 
Payton writes, in my opinion, almost the only plays which are perfectly adapted to junior high school. Our audience loved ‘Wilbur Saw It 


First’ and so did /!"’ 


WEST VIRGINIA: Al/ our hats are off to this writer (Donald Payton) who really knows how to write an enjoyable teen-age play. We have 
presented all of his plays, for they are so successful and enjoyable. Please let me know when his next play is published.—Mrs. Johnson, 
Director of Dramatics, Bluefield, West Virginia. 
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lighting and dimming equipment : 
SPOTLIGHTS 
FOOTLIGHTS 
FLOODLIGHTS 
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SEE HOW 


By PHILIP KING 


6 MEN 
3 WOMEN 
INTERIOR 


MODERN 
COSTUMES 





RUN 


A Farce in Three Acts 


BOOKS 
85 CENTS 


ROYALTY 
$25.00 


As produced by Ruxton Players, Ruxton, Md. 


The story concerns a young, attractive, and very 
talented actress who has retired and married an 
English vicar. She meets an old friend, an American 
soldier with whom she once starred. It so happens 
that the very play is now running in a nearby, off- 
bounds province. Undaunted, the American dons one 
of the vicar’s habits and takes off with the actress. 
Meantime, a fugitive from justice also borrows one 
of the vicar’s garbs for disguise. When these two are 
met by the unsuspecting vicar, who thinks each is his 


bishop; or when the real bishop meets them, thinking 
it is the vicar — well, as you can see, they must have 
a merry romp indeed. There’s many a laugh between 
the complication and the final curtain. 

“The play is really tops! ... Our audience laughed its 
collective heads off.” — THomas C. E.uiot, E. Lans- 
downe (Pa.) Parent Teachers Ass’n. 

“Our audience simply ate it up .. . Terrific from the 
actors’ and spectators point of view.” . . . Director, 


Drama Dept., Iowa Wesleyan College. 








By WILLIAM McCLEERY 


It's pandemonium when the mother of a normal 
American family, armed with a big psychology book, 
sets out to make everybody happy. She is delighted, 
therefore, when her dignified husband, president of 
the university, becomes involved in a fight with the 
state political boss and a campaign for the governor- 
ship. But father is not at all happy, especially as he 
is paraded down the main street on the shoulders of 
four girl cheerleaders. Daughter Christine breaks with 
her beau because he had promoted her father for 
governor; and daughter Katy breaks with hers because 
he had not. But underneath this commotion is the 
story of a feminine spirit starving and not even aware 
of hunger; of a still youthful and attractive woman, 


4 MEN, 5 WOMEN e@ 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





A Comedy in Three Acts 


who, with a detached husband, two independent teen- 
age daughters, and a tyrant in the kitchen, finds her- 
self no longer needed by her family. It is a grave and 
pathetic problem that slowly turns into laughter and 
full-hearted humor. 

Said the New York Times of Helen Hayes in the 
premiere: “The diminutive Miss Hayes . . . was helped 
by the sparkle of many of Mr. McCleery’s lines ... A 
good, clean American comedy.” 

“The play is lively, bright, and full of surprises.” 
—Westporter-Herald. 

“It is ideal for amateur and little theatre groups, high 
schools, and the like. . . . Definitely good light enter- 
tainment.”—New Bedford, Mass., Standard Times. 
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READING 


REHEARSALS 


By JOSEPH A. WITHEY 


Or should the cast read the play to 

me? Or shall I begin immediately 
to block out the action? One of these 
questions must be answered in the af- 
frmative by the director planning his 
first rehearsal. Let us assume that the 
director deems a group reading neces- 
sary before beginning to block the 
action. If such is the case, a tested and 
effective agenda may be outlined in 
this way: Organization of the Group, 
Telling of the Story, First Reading of 
the Play, Discussion of the Play, Second 
Reading of the Play, Stimulation of the 
Group. The director will say that this 
agenda cannot be covered in a single 
reading rehearsal. Well and good! The 
time will be profitably spent if three or 
even four rehearsals are required. 


Gor st I read the play to the cast? 


Organization of the Group 


Before the actors arrive the director 
should see to it that a sufficient number 
of chairs are placed in a circular ar- 
rangement in the rehearsal space. As a 
part of this circle a small table should 
be included; at this table the director 
and assistant director will sit. The circu- 
lar arrangement provides for a closely 
knit group of which the director is a 
part; the actors will feel more freedom 
than if they were seated at a table, 
confined between table and chair; and, 
in addition more direct communication 
is effected between actor and actor when 
there is no intervening obstacle. Thus 
this particular arrangement of the re- 
hearsal space provides a setting in which 
the actor can feel well adjusted. 

When the actors have arrived, first 
the director announces the dates when 
the play will have its public presenta- 
tion; then he proceeds to outline a tenta- 
tive and general rehearsal schedule 
leading up to these dates. At this time 
the director may instruct his assistant 
to pass out cards upon which the actors 
tecord name, address, phone number, 
and any commitments (such as work) 
which may affect the drawing up of a 
definite rehearsal schedule for the next 
week. The director should not attempt 
to draw up the schedule at this time, 
but should inform the cast that the 
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Mr. Withey is reading a play with members of the cast on the stage of the Utica College 


Little Theatre. 








schedule will be ready at the next re- 
hearsal; the next rehearsal is then speci- 
fied. 

The director then informs the cast of 
the procedure for the remainder of the 
rehearsal period. In doing this he sets 
up certain goals for the group, gives 
a sense of order to the proceedings and 
acquires the confidence of the group in 
him as a leader. The goals set up by the 
director may well be these: 


Group Goals 


1. To understand the plot and _ its 
implications (theme). 

2. To decide in what 
plot should be presented. 


Individual Goals 


1. To understand the character in 
terms of his inner self. 

2. To understand the character's re- 
lationship to the other characters in the 
play. 

3. To understand the character's re- 
lationship to the plot. 


Telling the Story 


Scripts have not yet been given to the 
actors. They have been withheld by 
the director so that he may guide the 
actors in their preliminary study of the 
play, rather than have them attack the 
script alone in what may be a haphazard 
manner. In this way the impressionable 
actor avoids misconceptions as to the 
nature of his role by making his initial 
contact with it as a member of the group. 

However, there is a danger in with- 
holding scripts; when he does receive 
the script, the actor often concentrates 
solely on his own lines, failing to dis- 
cern how he is related to the plot and 
to the other characters. To avoid this 
contingency the director must concisely 
summarize the plot in such a way that 
the actor will be eager to see how he 
fits into the picture. The use of such a 
preparatory device insures that the en- 
tire first reading will take on more 
meaning for the group. Also, by telling 


manner the 
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the story, rather than reading the entire 
dialogue of the play, the director ex- 
cludes the possibility of the actor imi- 
tating his interpretation in terms of 
general tone, mannerisms, inflections, 
and so on. Since the actor cannot pos- 
sibly justify the imitation as being con- 
sistent with his present understanding 
of the character, such imitation is par- 
ticularly unwise at this point. 

Furthermore, if the director is a poor 
reader, the group will soon lose interest, 
and at the end of two and a half hours 
will be bored to extinction. If the di- 
rector is a poor story teller, at least the 
group need not suffer long. 


First Reading of the Play 


After the director has completed his 
telling of the story, he should preface 
the first reading with a few suggestions 
as to the nature of the reading, and of 
the coincident listening. This reading 
will be restricted to a search for 
meaning; attempts at characterization 
and strong emotional feeling will be 
misplaced, and therefore had better be 
abandoned. The reading should be con- 
versational in quality. If this kind of 
reading is agreed upon at the outset, 
the actors will be relaxed and able to 
think their way through the dialogue. 

The director should stress, moreover, 
that all lines must be listened to care- 
fully in order that the goals which have 
been set up mey be achieved through 
discussion at the end of the reading. 
This admonition, if heeded, should pre- 
vent the actors from concentrating solely 
on their own lines. The director may 
find the reading much too rapid at the 
outset, but a few reminders as to the 
desirability of a conversational quality 
should soon slow the pace so that the 
dialogue may be followed thoughtfully 
by all. 

The reading should be interrupted 
only for the correction of errors in the 
script or to answer questions raised by 
the cast with regard to speeches of 

(Continued on page 31) 








BEST THESPIAN 


HONOR ROLL 


Janet Mailbius, Troupe 1, Natrona County 
High School, Casper, Wyo. 

Wanda Bruce, Troupe 2, Senior High School, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Columbus Carpenter, Troupe 3, East High 
School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mona Rae Moore, Janice Wintermote, Troupe 
4, Cody, Wyo., High School. 

R. J. Fletcher, Ann Adams, Troupe 5, Plant 
City, Fla., High School. 

Lee Freshwater, Marvin Fleshman, Troupe 7, 
Johnstown-Monroe High School, Johnstown, 
Ohio. 

Audrey Pritchard, Lee Krogh, Troupe 9, Lin- 
coln High School, Lake City, Minn. 

Colleen Condon, Troupe 11, St. Clara Acade- 
my, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 

John Bartlett, Della Love, Neoma Ritter, James 
Irwin, Troupe 12, Sac City, Iowa, High 
School. 

Jim Fern, Troupe 16, Twp. High School, Har- 
risburg, IIl. 

Doris Eckerson, Troupe 17, 
High School. 


Bernard Wurger, Lucille Wilson, Troupe 21, 
Ben Davis High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kay Klayman, Lother Alley, Troupe 23, Wil- 

liamson, W. Va., High School. 
Don Nutter, Troupe 24, Noblesville, Ind., High 
School. 


Nebr.. 


Aurora. 








1950 - 1951 


Mary Lou McClure, Troupe 27, Morgantown, 
W. Va., High School. 

Ann Slossnagel, Douglas Denison, Troupe 29, 
Ashland, Ohio, High School. 

Mary Dare Resley, Troupe 33, Ft. Stockton, 
Texas, High School. 

Dolores Ann Haught, Troupe 34, Fairview, W. 
Va., High School. 

Joan Summerlin, Madeline Eisenbrey, Troupe 
4 Mainland High School, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

Harvey Hilvitz, Marilyn Butler, Troupe 37, 
Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colo. 

David Watson, Flossie Frazier, Troupe 38, 
Wabash, Ind., High School. 

Marcia Wenicoff, Troupe 41, Glen Cove, N. Y., 
High School. 

Elizabeth Whitten, Troupe 42, El] 
Ark., High School. 

Nancy Branine, Troupe 47, 
High School. 

William Mahan, Troupe 51, 
Ia., High School. 

James Phillips, Troupe 54, Clay Battelle High 
School, Blacksville, W. Va. 
Robert Claytor, Troupe 55, 
School, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Susan Banks, Harry Brenn, Troupe 56, Mos- 

cow, Ida., High School. 

Joyce Ann Kelly, Ellanor Pruitt, Troupe 57, 
Columbus, Ind., High School. 


Dorado, 
Newton, Kans., 


Grundy Center, 


High 


Beaver 








Death Takes a Holiday, as presented by Franklin High School, Thespian Troupe 468, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Ethel Roberg, Director. 
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Pride and Prejudice, as presented by the Darie™, 


Conn., High School, Thespian Troupe 3038 
Elsa Pettersson, Director. 





Lou Ann Linne, Troupe 59, Danville, Ill., High 
School. 

Betty Hinshaw, George McIntyre, Troupe 60, 
Boulder, Colo., High School. 

Evelyn Beauvois, Kathryn Van Allen, Troupe 
62, Oakwood Twp., High School, Fithian, 
Ill 





Fleur Varney, Richard Urban, Troupe 65, 
Rocky River, Ohio, High School. 

Helen Aungst, Troupe 66, Lehman High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Clarence Jones, LaRie Jensen, Kay 
Troupe 67, Rigby, Ida., High School. 

Robert Moore, Carol Sundeen, Troupe 69, Sr. 
High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dorothy Baillie, J. Westerhausen, Troupe 70. 
Laramie, Wyo., High School. 

Kitty Hanaker, Jean Tyree, Troupe 72, Alder- 
son, W. Va., High School. 

Susanna Mason, Marilee Lacey, Troupe 73, 
Manistee, Mich., High School. 

Antoinette Rossitto, Wanda Benjamin, Troupe 
74, Middletown, N. Y., High School. 

Tate Minckler, Troupe 75, Union High School, 
Milwaukie, Ore. 

Katie Pride, Troupe 78, Hot Springs, Ark., 
High School. 

Ralph Baugh, Troupe 82, Etowah, Tenn., High 
School. 

Charles Lambert, Conrad Wiley, Troupe 84, 
Princeton, W. Va., High School. 

Joyce Wilson, Troupe 85, Mission, Texas, High 
School. 

Eva Yahnig, Troupe 86, York Agriculture lnst., 
Jamestown, Tenn. 

Bob Myers, Troupe 87, Sterling, Colo., }ligh 
School. 

Marilyn Casley, Troupe 88, Pt. Pleasant, W. 
Va., High School. 

Delores Griffith, Troupe 91, Isaac C. Eston 
High School, Michigan City, Ind. 
Don Trepte, Andrea Leader, Troupe 94, York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, II. 
Jack Thrush, Troupe 95, Gettysburg, Pa., : ligh 
School. 

Dick Charlton, Fred Lyman, Troupe 98, ‘“ay- 
etteville, N. Y., High School. 

Helen Early, Alton Register, Troupe 99, 
Weston, W. Va., High School. 

Josephine Womack, Troupe 101, Midwest ity, 
Okla., High School. 

Bob Otis, Carlton Van Doren, Troupe 106, 
Senior High School, Champaign, III. 

Betty Miles, Troupe 107, Newport, Vt., «ligh 
School. 

Joseph Brender, Troupe 109, Liberty, \. Y., 
High School. 

David Jensen, Ronald Christensen, Troupe 111, 
Burley, Ida., High School. 

Jeanne Clough, Troupe 113, Omak, Wash., 
High School. 
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The Thirteenth Chair, a production of the 


Derville, Ill., High School Players (Thespian 
Troupe 59), Mary Miller, Director. 


Davis High 








Jay Smyser, Troupe 114, A. B. 
chool, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Bil:ie Pennington, Troupe 115, Ceredo-Kenova 

igh School, Kenova, W. Va. 
Betty Nell Dawson, Troupe 116, Mt. Vernon, 
ind., High School. 
David Brown, Troupe 120, South Side High 
School, Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Caroline Beddow, Roy Bunting, Troupe 121, 
en Jackson High School, Charleston, 
Va. 
Thomas Garrett, Alirn Fox, Troupe 122, New- 
port News, Va., High School. 
Gary Gregory, Doris Coulter, Troupe 124, Jef- 
ferson High School, Portland, Ore. 
Fred Mulder, Troupe 125, Wetumpka High 
School, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Janice Sherwood, William Homan, Troupe 126, 
Senior High School, Alton, Ill. 
June Greene, Leonardos Carlos, Troupe 127, 
Salem, N. J., High School. 
Dorothy Brooks, Donald Whitaker, 
129, Grapeland, Texas, High School. 
Rex Hammock, Phyllis Freebern, Merry Jessen, 
Troupe 130, Army and Navy Academy, 
Carlsbad, Calif. 
Ann Walters, Troupe 131, Bloomington, IIL., 
High School. 
Dan Nicolson, Carmaleta Sullivan, Troupe 133, 
Shenandoah, Ia., High School. 
Carol Radeghiero, Troupe 134, St. 
Academy, Joliet, Ill. 
Arlene Cortez, Joe Puig, Troupe 138, Martin 
High School, Laredo, Texas. 
Marijean Rediger, Marlene Rouse, Troupe 139, 
Twp. High School, Bradford, Ill. 
Betsy Thomasson, Mary Ellen Simpson, Troupe 
140, Nuttall High School, Lookout, W. Va. 
Nancy Kauppi, Troupe 141, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., High School. 
Frances Branam, Mark Beymer, Troupe 142, 
Bloomington, Ind., High School. 
~— Bidwell, Frank Braman, Troupe 143, T. 
Handy High School, Bay City, Mich. 
Mary Ann Alvey, John Rainey, Troupe 149, 
Paragould, Ark., High School. 
Jack Bailey, Eugene Ball, Troupe 151, West 
High School, Denver, Colo. 
Carl Martyn, Elinor Daugherty, Troupe 152, 
Elkview, W. Va., High School. 
Ted Millican, Troupe 155, Stow, Ohio, High 
School. 
_ Koss, Lois Rupp, Troupe 156, Revere, 
fass., High School. 
i Fogarty, Troupe 158, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
Htigh School. 
Carolyn Carl, Troupe 159, Harlan, Ia., 
School. 
Car: le Johnson, Troupe 163, 
School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Mar cla Weinstock, Troupe 166, Morristown, 
. J., High School. 


Troupe 


Francis 


High 


Harbor High 
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Donald Smith, Troupe 168, Logan, W. Va., 
High School. 

Jack Drexel, Troupe 173, Central High School, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Peggy Jo Prind, Troupe 177, Sr. High School, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Mimi Johnson, Ronald Hassman, Troupe 178, 
Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio. 

Dorothy Simmons, Troupe 180, Comm. High 
School, Tuscola, I 

Ethelee Roberts, Troupe 183, Bristow, Okla., 
High School. 

Barbara Vaughn, Ethel Smith, Troupe 186, 
Messick High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dorothy Stefl, Francis Bognar, Troupe 187, Sr. 
High School, Brownsville, Pa. 

Mary McClure, Robert McGuire, Troupe 189, 
Magnolia High School, Matewan, W. Va. 
Arloah Norelius, Bonnie Peoples, Troupe 190, 

Coeur d'Alene, Ida., High School. 

Dorothy Ellison, Troupe 191, Webster Groves, 
Mo., High School. 
George Elgin, Troupe 

Keokuk, Ia. 
Barbara Behrens, Jeaneen Sinclair, Troupe 194, 
Sr. High School, Oelwein, Ia. 
Joan Glyn, Donna Baker, Troupe — Seaman 
Rural High School, No. Topeka, Kansas. 
Ray McKnight, Henry Weis, Troupe 200, 
Charleston, W. Va., High School. 

Nick Reck, Troupe 202, Concord, N. C., High 
School. 

Jane Wimer, Barbara Scheideman, Troupe 203, 
Wallace, Idaho, High School. 

Alice Foster, Troupe 204, Welch, W. Va., High 
School. 

Regina es John Reffart, 
peka, Kansas, High School. 

John Griffith, Troupe 212, 
School, Seth. W. Va. 

Charlotte Brown, James Kaehler, Ardis Trulen, 
Troupe 213, Central High School, Red 
Wing, Minn. 

James Shughart, 
High School. 

Richard Jacobson, Troupe 215, 
Mich., High School. 

Monte Hancock, Rosalind Lawson, Troupe 216, 
Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas. 

Andrew Lim, Troupe 217, Cristobal, C. Z., 
High School. 

Robert Fluharty, Troupe 218, Mannington, W. 
Va., High School. 

Fred Hindley, Troupe 220, Willoughby, Ohio, 
High School. 


192, Sr. High School, 


Troupe 210, To- 


Sherman High 


Troupe 214, Carlisle, Pa., 


Stambaugh, 





IN MEMORIAM 


Robert Rippeteau, Honor and Best 
Thespian (1950-51) of Troupe 234, Hays 
High School, lost his life in the flash 
flood at Hays, Kansas, May 22, 1951. 
Bob was an honor student, vice-president 
of his sophomore class, and a member of 
many organizations — glee club, band, 
orchestra, student council, debate team, 
and the National Thespian Society. His 
love for Hays High and his devotion to 
music and dramatics should be an in- 
spiration to his fellow students whose 
love and respect he held. The faculty 
and students feel a distinct loss in the 
tragic death of this talented friend. 











John Hansen, Troupe 221, Sr. High School, 
Baker, Oregon. 

Nancy Jo Helmer, Donald Krizan, Troupe 223, 
Bradley, Bourbonnais High School, Bradley, 
Ill. 

Shirley Thacker, Troupe 224, Louisa County 
High School, Mineral, Va. 

Walter Foster, Margaret Alexander, 
225, Comm. High School, Lincoln, 

Lois Kinley, Robert Baltzley, Troupe 226, 
Washington Irving High School, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

Ed Corninas, Troupe 227, Bryan, Ohio, High 
School. 

Barbara Frey, Troupe 229, Ft. Madison, Iowa, 
High School. 

Frances Hafer, Troupe 230, Ft. 
School, Cumberland, Md. 
Shirley Stine, Troupe 231, 

High ‘School. 

Terry Strong, JoAnne — Troupe 232, 
Rosedale High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Sue Repke, Troupe 233, Glenbard Twp. High 
School, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Anna Lu McFarlin, Troupe 234, Hays, Kans., 
High School. 

Bill Thistlewood, Troupe, 236, Cairo, Ill., High 
School. 

Joyce Dodd, Troupe 238, Sr. High School, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Milton Beach, Harriet Henderson, Troupe 240, 
Sr. High School, Lubbock, Texas. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Tom Sawyer, Children’s Theatre production. Pontiac, Mich., Sr. High School, Tibion Troupe 
499, Mary Parrish, Director. 
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New members of Thespian Troupe 1077 of Springfield, Pa., High School, installed on 


May 28, 1951, Edith Bigelow, Sponsor. 











contemporary actors would be 

worthless without examining some 
of the features of the theatre in which 
they operate. In the tradition of the 
English-speaking theatre the pinnacle of 
an actor’s ambition has been toward be- 
coming an actor-manager. Most of the 
important figures functioned in this ca- 
pacity: David Garrick, William Charles 
Macready, John Philip Kemble, Edwin 
Booth. In a less remote period the list 
of actor-managers might include Henry 
Irving, Johnston Forbes-Robertson, John 
Drew, Walter Hampden. 

The physical and economic set-up of 
today’s theatre does not permit the actor- 
manager to function in the sense that 
the aforementioned worthies would think 
suitable. Sir Henry, for example, ran 
the Lyceum in a very autocratic style. 
He was the sole arbiter of everything that 
happened within the theatre — and of 
a great amount that took place in the 
private lives of his company. Sir John 
Martin-Harvey (who became an actor- 
manager himself) writes most knowingly 
in his Autobiography: “The monarch, 
the head of the school, the head of the 
firm, the “star” in the theatre, the parent 
in his study were all hedged about in 
those days as though they were some- 
thing more than mortal. In some in- 
stances this arrogant aloofness must 
have been offensive. Augustin Daly, the 
American theatrical manager, did not 
permit the members of his company to 
bow to him in the street. There was 
nothing offensive about the remoteness 
of Irving from any intimacy with his 
company...” 

Obviously there has been considerable 
relaxation of these definitions of caste 
in today’s theatre. No director, producer 
or even stage-manager could maintain 


® investigation into the careers of 
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so autocratic a set-up. The actor-man- 
ager still exists, but he functions in a 
vastly different way from that of his 
predecessors. We shall look in this 
article at two of today’s figures: Maurice 
Evans and Jose Ferrer. The Lunts and 
Howard Lindsays, who do qualify for 
consideration here, shall be saved for 
a later piece on acting teams. 

Maurice Evans almost follows in the 
English actor-manager tradition. His 
early experiences in the theatre brought 
him into contact with actors who had 
worked under Irving or with other mem- 
bers of the Lyceum company. Born in 
Dorset, England, in 1901, his first public 
appearances were as a boy singer. His 
father, Alfred Herbert Evans, wrote 
dramatizations of Thomas Hardy novels 
for local amateur theatre companies. It 
is known that young Maurice appeared 
in at least one of these adaptations. 


His first professional appearance was 
made at the Festival Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, as Orestes in The Orestia of 
Aeschylus in November, 1926. He spent 
all of that season at Cambridge playing 
(as the 10th edition of WHos Wuo 1n 
THE THEATRE terms it) “a variety of 
parts.” This is the type of experience 
that the recent crop of young actors 
have found most difficult to obtain. Such 
laboratories simply did not exist in the 
United States in sufficient quantity or 
quality to fill the demand. Within the 
last decade fortunately the need has 
been seen and something has been in- 
itiated to remedy a critical situation. 

Mr. Evans made his London debut in 
the summer of 1927 as P. C. Andrews 
in The One-Eyed Herring. A perusal 
of reviews of the production produced 
no mention of young Maurice's per- 
formance in this highly successful “melo- 
drama of booze and blood.” His second 


ACTOR 
MANAGERS 


By PAUL MYERS 


London play was another melodrama 
which told of spies in the League of 
Nations. The role of Stephani in Lis- 
teners did, at least, win him this mention 
in the London Stace of February 16, 
1928: “. . . and other roles are filled by 
Messrs. W. Humphreys, Maurice Evans, 
Ernest Haines and Miss Mona Harrison.” 

Maurice Evans burst upon the New 
York theatre with a great impact. His 
appearance as Romeo opposite Katharine 
Cornell in 1935 and his subsequent en- 
actment of Napoleon in St. Helena took 
the town by storm. He was hailed as 
an actor of full maturity and little was 
said about all of the training and ex- 
perience that had gone into the forming 
of this actor. A detailed list of the roles 
he played between his London debut in 
1927 and his appearance in this country 
would be too lengthy to supply here. A 
partial listing, however, must mention 
Hamlet, the Dauphin in Saint Joan, 
Edward in The Voysey Inheritance, 
lago in Othello, Second Lieutenant 
Raleigh in Journey's End, Prof. Agi in 
The Swan, the title role in King Richard 
II and Adolphus Cusi in Major Barbara. 
There are few places in the theatre of 
our country where a young actor could 
gain such experience in a lifetime. This 
all transpired in eight years. 

In the fall of 1934 Miss Cornell pro- 
duced a magnificent revival of Romeo 
and Juliet. Basil Rathbone and Brian 
Aherne played Romeo and Mercutio re- 
spectively. The following year when 
Miss Cornell wished to take the produc- 
tion on tour, two young English actors 
were imported for the roles: Maurice 
Evans and Ralph Richardson. The pre- 
duction returned to New York for a brief 
engagement in December, 1935 — this 
marked Mr. Evans’ New York debut. 
The following March Miss Cornell pro- 
duced Shaw’s Saint Joan and Evans was 
seen as the Dauphin. 

His first starring role hereabouts was 
in St. Helena, which bowed here Octo- 
ber 6, 1937. Though the play about the 
exile of Napoleon did not please al! of 
the local reviewers, Mr. Evans’ perform- 
ance set them cheering wildly. Brooks 
Atkinson wrote in the New York TIMES 

(Continued on page 32) 
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By JOHN W. HALLAUER 


ly convinced of the educational 

necessity and the advantages of 
selecting a play of merit upon which to 
work in high schools. Even with this 
conviction, however, we may have fur- 
ther problems, particularly if we have 
not been trained in drama. We may not 
know except in a very general way how 
always to tell the good play from the 
bad. It is impossible to give a complete 
analytical and evaluative scheme here, 
but a list of things to look for and things 
to avoid can be of help. 
What to Look for in Selecting a Play 

A play should say something worth 
saying about life and human _ rela- 
tionships. This does not mean that it 
need necessarily always be profound or 
even original. Its theme may be slight 
or sometimes even trivial, as long as its 
comment upon life is true — not a half- 
truth or a false view of human beings 
and society. A play which says, “Extreme 
jealousy is destructive,” fits the truth of 
experience; but a play which says, “The 
simplest life is always the happiest,” is 
at best uttering a half-truth; and one 
which says, “All rich people are unhappy 
Se result of their wealth,” is definitely 
alse. 

A play should make some revelation 
of meaningful character, and at least 
some of the characters of a play should 
be other than stock types. They should 
be consistent but should bear within 
themselves the capacity for change and 
the ability to surprise within the limits 
of their natures. They should learn 
something from the experiences they go 
through. Even if characters are fantas- 
tic, symbolic, or personifications, they 
still must carry some relationship to rec- 
ognizable human beings and human ex- 
perience. This is just as true of farce and 
comedy as of serious drama, for no mat- 
ter how far it may grow beyond absolute 
reality, genuine comedy must remain 
rooted in recognizable human situations. 

The plot of a play must be consistent 
within itself. and consistent with the 
characters. A plot should not rely en- 
tirely upon coincidence to create its 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Director Mrs. William Currier Atkinson of Army and Navy Academy’s (Carlsbad, Calif.) 





top honor winning troupe is awarded a spotlight by Pasadena Playhouse General Manager, 


Charles F. Prickett, while her cast looks on. 
Troupe 130. 


Mrs. Atkinson is the Sponsor of Thespian 


Here pictured is Harriet Henderson, Milton Beach and Betty Doris Hamilton in a scene from 
Rosalind, a one-act play entered in the Texas Interscholastic League One-Act Play Contest, 
by the Senior High School, Lubbock, Texas (Thespian Troupe 240). Directed by D. M. Howell. 








Director Carol Flanagan (center 3rd row with glasses), Sponsor of Thespian Troupe 295, is 
pictured with her prize winning Pomona, Calif., High School cast and crew in Pasadena 


Playhouse Patio. 
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The set as created by the stage design class under the guidance of George Loomis, Art Di- 
rector, for the production, Men Are Like Streetcars, of the Parma-Schaaf High School, Parma, 
Ohio. Miss Bartlett directed. 
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Staging 


PLAY OF THE MONTH 
Edited by Earl W. Blank 


MEN ARE LIKE STREETCARS 


MEN ARE LIKE STREETCARS, a comedy in three acts, 
dramatized by Christopher Serge! from the book by 
Graeme and Sarah Lorimer. Five men and ten women; 
modern costumes and setting. Royalty, $25.00. The 
Dramatic Publishing Company, 1706 South Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Suitability 

HIS play is an excellent choice for 

an inexperienced high school dra- 

matics group. Since the bulk of the 
characters are teen-agers, and since the 
plot involves a typical situation experi- 
enced by them, it is most acceptable. It 
is most worth while for a high school 
audience too, because it points the fact 
that sincerity is more socially acceptable 
than a “good line.” 


Plot 
Here is a humorous, heart-warming 
story of Maudie, a teen-age girl, who in 
her opinion has outgrown the jeans and 
loafer stage that all of her friends are 
passing through. Her ways with men 
are envied by all her fellow male adorers, 
but when one of her schemes suddenly 
backfires, she hears about it from all 
sides. This adolescent teen-ager goes 
into her act for her bashful cousin, Joy, 
telling her all her plans about getting 

and keeping her men. 


Casting 

The leading part, Maudie, is the “sub- 
deb off guard.” Here is a study of the 
conflicting emotions of a youngster try- 
ing hard to grow up. Maudie must be 
competent to fly into a rage and then, 
almost simultaneously, change to uncon- 
trollable happiness. At no time does she 
strike an even keel. 

It is extremely important that the 
bit parts be carefully chosen, since the 
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By BETTY J. BARTLETT 


adolescent group scenes can compensate 
for a rather thin plot, and the charac- 
terizations of the three mothers in the 
third act can make up for a somewhat 
slow denouement. To get variation for 
Maudie’s three girl friends, use contrast 
in voice, disposition and physical make- 
up. Use the same approach with the 
mother characterizations. The part of 
the Mother and Father can be stereo- 
typed, comparable to the parents of 
Henry Aldrich. The young men in this 
script can be played straight. 


Directing 


It is the opinion of this director that 
actual production begins with the tryout 
period. After the announcement of the 
play, mimeographed cuttings are given 
to the two student directors. They in 
turn distribute them to all students in- 
terested in tryouts. It is required that 
the cuttings be memorized because 
many poor sight readers may be good 
interpreters if given the opportunity of 
preliminary study. 

During the tryout period, the student 
directors explain the basic stage posi- 
tions, common stage terms, and the plot 
of the play. 

A tabulated record, kept by the two 
student directors and director, indicates 
the progress of each “would be” mem- 
ber. The director can give suggestions 
on interpretation. In that way it is very 
evident who best meets the require- 
ments of the part. 

The week which is set aside for this 
procedure is well worth the price, since 
the dividend is a fool-proof cast and a 


back log of tryout people who serve as 
excellent committee chairmen. 

During rehearsal, exercises in voice, 
diction, projection, and bodily coordina- 
tion break the monotony of routine drill. 

Analysis of the play as to the essential 
conflict, characterization and definition 
of type (comedy in this case) should be 
brought out only when the cast is in 
the proper stage of development. The 
above statement assumes that the di- 
rector gives his actors opportunity to 
think or dig out his own characteriza- 
tion with the constant guidance of the 
dramatics coach. 

Knowing the tricks of the trade on up 
staging, making an entrance, double 
takes, playing audience, and projecting 
stage personality are stimulating to new 
actors and bring results. 


Rehearsals 

A detailed rehearsal schedule is made 
out well in advance of tryouts. After 
final casting, this schedule, along with a 
congratulatory letter, is sent to the par- 
ents in order to secure complete co- 
operation. This play can be easily pro- 
duced over a five week period, two hours 
a day, five rehearsals a week. 
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Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 
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For ten years this director has used a 
“stunt” for line drill which has proved 
successful. The-cast sits in a circle, en- 
closing a kettle. If a line is missed from 
the section of the play that is required 
to be memorized on that date, the of- 
fender throws in a nickel for each for- 
gotten line. The money collected from 
“kettle night” is used for the cast party 
after the play. 

The last two weeks are given over to 
“brushing” the play. In these rehearsals 
key scenes are pointed, act endings are 
stressed, and the tempo and beat of the 
play become a reality. 


Stage Problems 


Parma Schaaf High School is indeed 
fortunate in having a stage design class 
wich uses initiative in creating original 
ard distinctive settings. Mr. George 
Loomis, Art Director, explains in detail 
the setting problem. 

‘Our intention in designing a stage 
setting for Men Are like Streetcars was 
to create an intense perceptual experi- 
ence for the audience, without becom- 
ins too obviously abstract. In order to 
accomplish a binocular quality we be- 
gan with the general plan of a severe 
tr.pezoid area. The varied stage depths, 
recessed areas, and acting levels, were 
intended to increase the dramatic in- 
terest of the play. Thus the spectators 
as well as the players experienced the 
organic sensation of interacting with 
this stage design. However, to prevent 
the grand scale of this setting from be- 
coming barren, a concert piano and a 
colonial fireplace were used as_ ac- 
cessories. 


“Local color as well as lighting 
schemes integrate the visual elements of 
a play if they are kept as a foil for the 
acting. The two-color scheme of the 
contrasted wall planes seemed not only 
to stress the feeling of depth, but also 
to alter the color effects of the costumes 
as the actors moved from background to 
background. Three paintings, by a com- 
petent local artist, in handsome frames 
made exciting accents on the large 
walls. Although our furniture was ex- 
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tremely contemporary in design the 
white woodwork gave the interior deco- 
ration a restraint. 


“Settings for school plays may be 
rented from theatrical studios, but stu- 
dents should not be deprived of the 
satisfying creative experience of stage 
design. They should be able to explore 
new modes of visual and dramatic or- 
ganization in order to foster hospitality 
to new forms and ideas, because prog- 
ress of our culture comes from emerging 
change.” 


Lighting 
The lighting plot is simple. A series 
of amber, blue and reds on overhead 
spots with whites down one third, were 
used throughout. The usual full floods 


on amber at exits completed this ordi- 
nary lighting plan. 


Make-up 


It is important that each student actor 
knows his own make-up problem. Two 
hours of rehearsal time are given to a 
demonstration of types of make-up and 
equipment. Each actor does his own 
paint job. This plan is effective and the 
results are quite satisfactory. 


Costuming 


Necessarily, because of the vivid set, 





the colors in the girls’ dresses had to 
be checked. Pastel colors—yellow, blue, 
pink, green — were effective. The boys 
wore summer suits. 


Budget 


The following budget was _ used: 
Royalty (2 performances) $40.00; play 


books, $12.75; programs and_ tickets, 
$10.00; photography for posters, $12.00; 
posters, $1.00; paint, $10.00; Total, 
$85.75. 

Publicity 


Aside from the usual feature stories in 
the local papers, announcements on 
local disc jockey programs and skits on 
our own P.A. system, we used several 
novelty ideas. A large bulletin board was 
made in our shop. On this board we 
placed the baby pictures of the cast. 
Persons who identified members of the 
cast received free tickets to the produc- 
tion. The easel type display of cast was 
used and photographs of action scenes 
were changed daily on this board. 


Results 


The audience response was excellent. 
It was the type of play that they liked. 


Next Month: Double Door 
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i OF THE BRIDE 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
























ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


[| REMEMBER MAMA 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
LIFE WITH MOTHER 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
YEARS AGO 
RAMSHACKLE INN 

LIFE WITH FATHER 


DEAR RUTH 

JENNY KISSED ME 
MR. BARRY'S ETCHINGS 

LOVE RIDES THE RAILS 


STAGE DOOR 





JUNIOR MISS 


HARVEY 


MY SISTER EILEEN 
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announce the publication of the play, ‘thle of the Bride, 
a comedy in three acts by ee A Ee hestbion this ae 
of the same nanie by Ehud Sicealen Mustrated by Gluyas 
Weams. ey bale this opportunity, | to inform 
interested producing groups that the play may be acted in most 


parts of the country, upon application for the necessary anther: 
zation, and payment of the fee 


4 may he further added that this dolightful comedy is 
catcu faded to appeal to ; os groups oad —_ Sa of the 


most divergent tastes; that it requires a cast of ten men land 


boys ) oe Seven Women (and girl: ) a perhaps a few extras” 
a vuigarism may he alin and that it may be played 


a om a single demsinalie interior selling. 


y & : Us obligated to charge the on sum of 85 
cents a copy for playbooks, we the fee for production will be 


| specified upon application. 
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14 East 38th Street, Vew York 16, 11. Y. 
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DIALING 
AROUND 


By SI MILLS 


is the epitome of “good music.” 

To the lover of “sweet swing” 
Goodman is a lot of noise. On the other 
side is the “long hair.” But even this 
rank is split by having opera enthusiasts 
opposed to those who prefer sympho- 
nies. The one place there is_ little 
dissension is amongst the middle-of-the- 
roaders — those who want. the semi- 
popular (or light-classical) brand. 

One of the proofs of this statement 
is The Voice of Firestone program, which 
came to radio in December of 1928. 
That means it is the oldest coast-to-coast 
network show of any kind. And in all 
of its 23 years of broadcasting, it has ap- 
peared on the same evening (Monday ), 
at the same time and on the same net- 
work ( National Broadcasting Company ). 
It should be noted too that the program 
has been appearing on television in a 
“simulcast” since September, 1949. That 
means that there is a viewing as well as 
a listening audience. And it also means 
that since its inception “The Voice” has 
played to an audience of many millions. 

The guest policy now in effect brings 
before the radio microphone and TV 
cameras such stellar vocalists as Lauritz 
Melchior, Mimi Benzell, Jane Froman, 
Helen Traubel, Jerome Hines and Rise 
Stevens in addition to the two regulars, 
Eleanor Steber and Christopher Lynch. 
As a matter of fact Miss Steber and Mr. 
Lynch were the alternating starring 
soloists from September, 1946, to early 
in 1950. Since 1928, however, there have 
been only four conductors, the present 
one, Howard Barlow, having taken over 
the baton in 1943 from Alfred Wallen- 
stein. 

It is quite fitting that one of the out- 


Ts a jazz enthusiast Benny Goodman 
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standing champions of American music 
and musicians should be Howard Bar- 
low, a plain American from Plain City, 
Ohio. 

Born in the Buckeye state, Barlow 
spent his childhood in Urbana, where he 
made his modest debut at the age of six 
singing a hymn in a Sunday School social. 
Several years later he started studying 
instruments, including the piano, cello, 
trumpet and timpani. The family, how- 
ever, envisioned a business career for 
the lad. 

When the family moved to Denver, 
young Howard had a music teacher 
named Wilburforce J. Whiteman, father 
of Paul Whiteman. The elder Whiteman 
gave inspiration and assistance to Bar- 
lows musical ambition. Barlow later 
attended the University of Colorado and 
Reed College, where his musical interests 
matured. He came to New York to study 
music at Columbia University on a 
scholarship. 

Barlow's fine voice (baritone) gave 
him aspirations to a vocal career, but 
he soon turned to choral conducting in 
New York and surrounding states. Soon 
he directed small instrumental groups to 
accompany the singers. With the arrival 
of World War I Barlow interrupted his 
musical career by serving with the Fos- 
dick Commission and later as an army 
private. He was promoted in the field 
first to sergeant and then later to lieu- 
tenant. 

After the Armistice he resumed his 
career definitely as a conductor. In 1923 
he founded the American National Or- 
chestra, composed entirely of American- 
born musicians. Each program featured 
at least one American-composed work. 
His next assignment came as musical 
director of the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York, where he arranged for the 





music in The Dybbuk and Grand Street 


Follies. 

With radio in its infancy Barlow was 
one of the pioneers to put classical 
music on the air. At a time when it was 
considered impractical to put symphonic 
music on the air, Barlow played not only 
symphonic music but full four-movement 
symphonies. And he brought to the vast 
radio audience for the first time com- 
positions of native American composers. 

Barlow has been associated with out- 
standing programs in the past, including 
The Philco Radio Hour, Understanding 
Music, the Symphonic Hour and _ the 
March of Time. 

He is now musical director of two of 
NBC's outstanding music programs: 
Harvest of Stars and The Voice of Fire- 
stone. 

In the concert hall, Barlow has 
achieved a position of eminence hardly 
equalled by other American-born and 
trained conductors. He has directed the 
nation’s outstanding symphonic organi- 
zations, including the New York Fhil- 
harmonic, the Philadelphia Symphony, 
the Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Bulti- 
more, Rochester, Montreal, and the os 
Angeles Symphonies. He has been ac- 
claimed by tens of thousands in the 
Hollywood Bowl and the Lewis hn 
Stadium in New York. 

It has been often said of this country 
that it is deficient in its pursuit of cul- 
ture. This sort of claim seems to be g ven 
the lie when a program like Voice of 
Firestone, a presentation that is not 
sugar-coated by dialogue or humor, has 
maintained a tremendous audience over 
a long period of time. The facts thet it 
is “good music,” capably performed, and 
boasts decorous advertising are key: to 
its success. Here’s hoping for many 
more years of the same! 
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Land of the Dragon, a Children’s Theatre play, presented out-doors on an improvised stage by the Creative 
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Playshop, Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Dina Rees Evans directing. 
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HEY call her “Doc” and she is one 

of those special people to the 

youngsters of Heights High School 
and the Cain Park Creative Playshop in 
Cleveland. Dina Rees Evans, as we know 
her, is a name of importance in Chil- 
dren’s Theatre everywhere. In Cleve- 
land in particular she has built something 
of lasting value for the youngsters for- 
tunate enough to enjoy the opportunity 
of working under her guidance. 

These lucky young people form Troupe 
410 of National Thespians. And they 
include more than that: youngsters in 
Children’s Theatre working with the 
high school people and one day to be 
part of 410, and those who are now 
alumni of the troupe. The latter include 
a couple of professionals, an M.F.A. 
from Yale, and graduates of University 
of Iowa and of other universities and 
schools of the theatre, who return to 
Cain Park to teach the younger fry. 

The work of this group should be a 
challenge and an inspiration to other 
Thespians. Of course Miss Evans spent 
years building it to the point where it 
stands now. To other groups ambitious 
along this line, we might say: the sooner 
you start, the better. 

Here is how Cleveland Heights’s high 
school Thespians and Children Theatre 
members work and produce hand-in- 
hand. 

Miss Evans teaches in Heights High 
School two courses entitled English and 
Dramatics I and II, two semesters with 
full English credit. 

she also has an active dramatics club 
cailed Heights Players. The class in 
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Dramatics II usually does only studio 
productions in their “little theatre” which 
seats 75. The major productions, either 
on the big stage with an auditorium 
seating 1800, or in the social room seat- 
ing 500, are all produced by Heights 
Players. They also present an extensive 
program of one acts in the little theatre. 
For this coming year they are also plan- 
ning to produce children’s plays and 
tour the children’s hospitals. 


THEY CALL 
HER DOC 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 


In addition to this work, many Heights 
Players assist Alice Kalish, supervisor of 
creative dramatics classes during after 
school hours in the elementary school. 
Mrs. Kalish works under the auspices of 
the City Board of Education Recreation 
Department, and presents two major 
productions with several performances 
during the Christmas and Easter holi- 
days. The Heights Players not only assist 


but also play the adult roles in the plays 
and help on all the crews. 

As for the summer Miss Evans writes: 
“Our dramatics activity does not stop 
when school closes — we just move down 
to Cain Park Theatre.” That is the fa- 
mous out-door summer theatre in Cleve- 
land Heights. 

While the main stage puts on its 
season of eight weeks for adults, the 
Cain Park Creative Playshop has its own 
season for youth. 

First there is their school, in which 
last summer they enrolled 300 children 
ranging from eight to eighteen, with 
about sixty in the senior or high school 
division. Fourteen teachers were em- 
ployed, all trained in theatre, mostly with 
M.A.’s, and all experienced in creative 
dramatics and in Children’s Theatre. It 
is in these classes that the Heights Play- 
ers of the future are trained. Miss Evans 
writes further: “You can imagine what 
a spark this gives my winter work in the 
high school.” 

In addition to these classes, they offer 
a season of six weeks of plays for chil- 
dren. They have a fine puppet theatre 
and the live actors play on an improvised 
stage in front of it (see picture). Plans 
are underway for a small outdoor theatre 
that will seat around 700. It is the Cain 
Park policy to choose plays that call for 
both adults and children, casting senior 
students in the adult roles. 

High school students find out what 
a thrill it is to play to a child audience. 
In one of the plays last summer, The 
Land of the Dragon, when Road Wan- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THEATRE FOR CHILDREN i 
by Winifred Ward ’ 
A complete text-book, covering every detail connected with the production of plays for children. Richly illustrated with stage P 
photographs from productions of Children’s plays all over the country, as well as a number of text figures on costumes, settings, 
and properties. I: 
li 
Some of the Material Contained in This Book 
History of Children’s Theatre Costuming and Staging a Children’s Play h 
Present-day Children’s Theatre in the United States Advertising a Children’s Play t 
The Use of Creative Dramatics in Children’s Theatre Financing a Children’s Theatre a 
Organizing a Children’s Theatre Judging Audience Reactions 4 
Writing a Children’s Play Dramatic Activities for Playgrounds, Camps, Clubs, b 
Choosing a Programme of Children’s Plays Assembly Programmes, and Church Groups . 
Directing a Children’s Play List of Plays Recommended for Children’s Theatre t 
Acting for Children Use 7 
With an Adult Cast 86 Full-length Titles , 
With a Child Cast 91 Short-length Titles : 
$3.50 per copy a 
fi 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS o 
CLOVERLOT “ 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY T 
SEND FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE p 
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T 
“Dpoc” major problems. The adult roles in a _ will carry news about other high school tl 
(Continued from page 19) children’s play are not as subtly drawn dramatics departments which work in Sy 
derer asks: “Who will carry a message to as those in an adult play and give the some way in children’s theatre. If you m 
my Princess?” one little girl from the | young actor a chance to feel his way are doing something along that line, ve 
audience ran out onto the stage shouting, into adult acting. please let us know. Send in your infor- § P' 
“I will!” The next appearance of this column __ mation early. ol 
Of interest to high school dramatics th 
instructors are Miss Evans comments ta 
on this High School-Children’s Theatre b 
combination: “I think Children’s Theatre , 
is the answer to the problems of high a 
school dramatics. I am convinced that - 
we should build on the creative approach n 
of the elementary schools, not on the 
hand-downs of the college drama de- , 
partments. We should have much sound- a 
er programs if we could spread that oa * 
philosophy. These teachers trained in : = , 
creative dramatics have an approach to ri } pu - C 
theatre that is far more educational and “ 
more broadly cultural than much of what ti 
is taught our college students who are 
the future high school teachers. .. . ¢ 
The high school people are apart from 
the children, but they are imbued with 
the same spirit, kindled by the same 
flame, and find their most satisfying 
outlet in the Children’s Theatre.” 
There is much truth in what Miss 
Evans says, for only sincere acting will : ? | |  F, lS sa 
captivate a child audience and portray- ._ Ff aaa fe ly a ~~ Ge 
ing characters for them gives the high : | | é : : 
school actor a chance to bridge that wide 3 
gap between playing child parts and of y Seeemeae : s = 
adult parts which every high school Junior Class Play, Our Miss Brooks, of the Harrisburg, IIl., Twp. High School (Thespian Troupe 
dramatics coach recognizes as one of his - 








16), Lola F. Eddy. Director. 
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REPORTING: LOUISE 
C. HORTON 


UTSTANDING news from last sum- 

mer’s Children Theatre Conference 

in Los Angeles touches on publicity and 

public relations, especially for those be- 

ginning this work on new children’s 
plays and on methods of staging. 


First, let the Publicity and Public Re- 
lations bulletin, prepared by the Pub- 
licity Committee, speak for itself: 


“Publicity and Public Relations go 
hand in hand. If your publicity is good, 
then your public relations will be good 
and vice versa. There is no formula 
which will fit every type of community, 
but the overall picture remains the 
same; namely, the ‘selling’ of the idea 
that Children’s Theatre is necessary and 
important to your community; that Chil- 
dren’s Theatre is not a local project —a 
hobby of the organizers — but a vital 
part of a national movement which is 
accomplishing much in the training of 
future Americans. However, it should 
be remembered that though Children’s 
Theatre is the use of theatre as an edu- 
cational medium, it is first of all theatre 
and to be good educational theatre it 
must be good theatre. Your Children’s 
Theatre must be organized on a high 
plane of theatre production, and _ all 
public relations and publicity must flow 
from this concept. 

“In order to promote a Children’s 
Theatre it is absolutely essential to win 
the support and respect of your school 
system and other local agencies which 
may be of assistance in fostering its de- 
velopment. Be sure that the aims and 
purposes of Children’s Theatre are thor- 
ougly understood by such agencies and 
that there is no conflict with their es- 
tablished activities.” 

The above paragraphs preface the 
bulletin on Publicity, quoted in their en- 
tirety because each idea is important 
and very sound. Dr. Campton Bell, Uni- 
versity of Denver Theatre Department, 
Denver, Colo., willingly will supply 
further information on this subject if 
you are seriously considering the organi- 
zation of a Children’s Theatre in your 
school. 

Of immediate interest to everyone in 
Children’s Theatre is the possibility of 
obtaining fresh new scripts for produc- 
tion. Closely allied to this is the interest 
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ECHOES: 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


in various methods of staging those 
plays. The Conference was satisfying in 
both respects. 


1 

A new play in the children’s theatre 
field is always welcomed with interest 
and when it proves worthwhile, is hailed 
with enthusiasm and thankfulness. Most 
welcome of all is the news that the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference has under 
consideration the possibility of a na- 
tional Children’s Theatre Playwriting 
Contest in the near future. 


REPORTING: FRIEDA E. REID 
AND MAZIE G. WEIL 


eS visit to Walt Disney 
studios . . . Lecture by Hibbler, nar- 
rator for many of the true-to-life shorts 
. . . Saw screening of unfinished short 
(Lambert the Sheepish Lion) and a 
screening of Nature's Half Acre, which 
is being shown with Alice in Wonder- 
land .. . Valuable comment that in mak- 
ing their films, the Disney Studios al- 
ways attempt to “play up” to children, 
never “play down” to them. 


o Q a 


Saw arena staged production of King 
Midas and the Golden Touch by Santa 
Barbara Players in U.C.L.A. arena the- 
atre .. . Valuable in that it illustrated 
the desirable intimacy between players 
and child audience; also demonstrated 
the hazards of losing illusion (we felt). 


& o o 


The keynote address at the opening 
General Session was by Dr. Herbert 
Kupper of the Psychoanalytic Institute 
of Los Angeles on “Fantasy and the 
Theatre Arts” (geared particularly to 
Children’s Theatre). He said that since 
fantasy was an inherent characteristic 
of childhood, fantasy in children’s plays 
was valuable because: 


1. Fantasy is the early kind of feeling 
out of which character grows. 


2. The various “Mass Media” (The- 
atre, Radio, Television) help a child 
express deepest feelings that he doesn’t 
know about . . . It is good when fantasy 
successfully blends with the real. 

3. Theatres and parents can help chil- 
dren make transition from age of fantasy 
to that of reality by permitting them to 
participate in plays. 


o oe 2 


Work group session under leadership 
of Charlotte Chorpenning .. . a stimu- 
lating experience not only because of 
what she had to contribute verbally but 
because of her example of keen mind 
and vigor at the age of 80. 


o -] 2 


Saw premiere of musical play for chil- 
dren, Sing Ho for a Prince by U.C.L.A. 


_ Theatre»Arts Department—a very elabo- 


rate and beautifully staged version of 
Sleeping Beauty. 


fod o Oo 


A fine and very complete report by 
Sara Spencer Campbell of her three- 
week tour and investigation of chil- 
dren’s theatres in England, during the 
past summer . . . Apparently, there is 
very little good Children’s Theatre in 
England. 


o 2 = 


Fine, keen, analytical and gracious 
analysis of the two children’s plays pre- 
sented by Dr. Kenneth Graham, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


o a oe 


Main speech at Banquet by Irving 
Pichel on “Mass Media in Theatre Arts” 
. . . He seemed to feel that the one 
medium most easily influenced for good 
is live theatre since the sources of ap- 
peal of the other two are s remote that 
influence there is difficult. 

Since the high schools of America are 
the largest play producing group in the 
nation, the eventual goal is for each high 
school to produce at least one children’s 
play. The appeal is to be based on the 
value as community service. The ap- 
peals are to be made through the fol- 
lowing channels to the high schools: 

1. Local Service Clubs: Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Junior League, etc. 


2. Colleges and Universities, by es- 
tablishing clinics, festivals, etc. 


3. Dramatic and Educational Publi- 
cations, Dramatics Magazine, Players 
Magazine, and any other publications 
likely to reach high-school directors of 
dramatics. 
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SCREEN 


CASTING 
THE 
SHOW 


me the afternoon we dropped in 

to visit the Casting Department 
at 20th Century-Fox Studios. On our 
way we met a young Hungarian girl, a 
“find” of the Executive Casting Director, 
who had been on the lot but two days. 
Her discovery proved a timely illustra- 
tion of the department’s work. And by 
the time we had chatted for a scant half- 
hour with the head man himself, his 
three colleagues had dropped in to fur- 
ther enlighten us about casting methods. 


William Gordon, the executive head of 
20th’s Casting Department, estimates 
that he and his staff have mental pictures 
of the faces and talents of over 10,000 
players. This ability to remember a host 
of personalities is a requisite for the job; 
in the case of the 20th Century-Fox staff, 
the ability has been sharpened to an un- 
canny degree through many years of 
casting experience. Gordon was first as- 
sociated with one of his casting directors, 
William Mayberry, over twenty-five 
years ago. Their paths crossed many 
times before they both landed at 20th, 
bringing to the studio a wealth of knowl- 
edge about leading and bit players on 
every lot; about stunt men, jugglers, and 
fire-eaters; about midgets and giants, and 
where to find them. 

Supplementing this personal knowl- 
edge are two thick loose-leaf notebooks 
which list the names of other thousands, 
known in greater or less degree to the 
casting directors. One book includes 
available men; the other, women. Each 
is thoroughly indexed, from the scores 
of dialects and the players who handle 
them, to the dozens of commentators of 
the radio networks. The coverage of the 
total listing is literally earth-wide. 

Casting is not limited, however, to the 
known quzmtities. New talent is being 
constantly brought to light by the de- 
partment. The discoveries of the talent 
scouts are brought before the casting di- 
rectors every Saturday morning. The 
100 recognized actors’ agents who handle 
the bulk of New York and local talent 
regularly bring their likely prospects to 
the department's attention, usually on 
weekday mornings. On rare occasions 
a general alert is sounded for a unique 
type or an unusual set of requirements. 

William Gordon still remembers the 
desperate search for fifty midgets for the 
old classic, Moby Dick, that starred John 
Barrymore. Quite recently he has faced 


G= fortune dogged my host and 
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By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


the other extremity — a search for a 
Goliath for David and Bathsheba, and 
for a gargantuan robot for The Day the 
Earth Stood Still. In the former case a 
well proportioned actor of unusual height 
was wanted. The lean tall man of the 
circus wouldn't do. A publicity story was 
sent to the newspapers and sports rec- 
ords were carefully scanned. Then some- 
body remembered Walter Talun, a Polish 
wrestler who had appeared once in a 
Pasadena match. He was reported to 
be living in the vicinity of Niagara Falls. 
A call was put through to the Arena 
there, where it was learned that the 
wrestler was staying in a trailer camp 
with friends — whose names were not 
known. The newspapers came to the 
rescue and at last a call came to the 
studio from Niagara Falls. It was a diffi- 
cult task to explain to Polish-speaking 
Talun that the stint in David and Bath- 
sheba would be brief, and that he would 
be able to return shortly to his wrestling. 


When the big man finally left Buffalo 
for Hollywood, it was snowing; two days 
later he entered the sunny West Coast 
casting office wearing his winter over- 
coat. He stooped as he came through the 
doorway, then stood erect. William 
Gordon attests that he had never seen 
anyone who looked so downright big. 
He trembled as he extended his hand to 
the visitor. But Talun’s friendly hand- 
clasp is as gentle as his nature is good- 
humored. When Gordon tentatively ven- 
tured that his shoes must be twelves, 
Talun proudly admitted to size sixteen. 


The Casting Department decided to 
shoot for an alert eight-footer in cast- 
ing the robot for The Day the Earth 
Stood Still. Again memory provided the 
clues. There was a drive-in restaurant 
in North Hollywood that employed an 
enormous fellow as a greeter; an attorney 
in Seattle was reported to be _ better 
than seven foot tall; someone knew of a 
housepainter who rarely used a ladder. 
All leads were followed; the restaurant 
greeter was elected. But there was still 
another problem: much of the film was 
to be shot at night — precisely during 
the greeters busiest work-hours. An 
agreement was reached after the owner 
of the drive-in saw the publicity value of 
his employee's brief but spectacular 
career. 

Each of the four casting directors 
knows the cast requirements of every pic- 
ture in work. The men exchange ideas 
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William L. Gordon, 20th’s Executive Cas!ing 
Director, and Ava Norring, recently signed to 
a term contract. 








and come to each other’s rescue. When 
one director takes a vacation, another 
carries on with his productions. Janies 
Ryan, a vacationing member of the 20th 
Century-Fox quartet, stopped by to see 
the rest of the staff while we were there. 
There was a good-natured exchange as 
he firmly refused the offer of a script 
“to read over the week-end.” 

The casting office is always busy. In 
the corridor a group of men were waiting 
for scheduled interviews for roles in 
Diplomatic Courier, a forthcoming Ty- 
rone Power film. The telephone on Wil- 
liam Gordon’s desk brought calls from 
an actor in New York; a message from 
one of the studio’s actresses whose return 
to the lot was delayed by illness; a sug- 
gestion from the Legal Department re- 
garding a contract with an actor bor- 
rowed from another studio. A secretary 
brought in a typed message from Darryl 
Zanuck, production head. And a brief 
conference was held on the screen possi- 
bilities of a girl whose picture had ap- 
peared in the latest copy of Lire. 

A similar conference had been held 
back in July when Loox magazine car- 
ried a two-page feature of Ava Norring. 
Miss Norring, a Hungarian war-brie, 
had been putting New York in stitc ies 
with her careless slaughter of the Am»ti- 
can tongue. The studio's head of ma {a- 
zine publicity contacted the local offi :es 
of Loox, who in turn got in touch v ith 
the magazine's New York office. ir- 
rangements were made in New York ‘or 
a screen test of the talented girl; t: en 
the film was shipped to the West Co :st. 
The reaction was unanimously fay or- 
able, and Miss Norring left for ..0os 
Angeles. She had been on the lot ut 
two days, signed to a term contract, 
when we met her — and added our °n- 
dorsement of the studio’s decision. “he 
young performer — she is 21 — had al- 
ready started an intensive study of 
spoken English as the beginning o° a 
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training period which promises to lead 
to a substantial career. 

We asked whether the office had had 
a certain role in view when the contract 
was signed, and learned that there was 
none in this instance. But the larger 
share of the work of Casting is done in 
relation to specific parts. This becomes 
a major task in productions like Bird of 
Paradise and Panic in the Streets. Both 
were shot on location, in Hawaii and 
New Orleans respectively, and in each 
case large numbers of players were 
drawn from the locale of the shooting. 
For Bird of Paradise a host of bronzed, 
long-haired men and attractive women 
were needed. The casting director, who 
hid gone ahead of the company and 
c:ew to round up players, soon learned 
that the best male possibilities were in 
tle National Guard — all with crew-cuts, 
aid that virtually all of the young 
women were at work in the seasonal 
pneapple industry. It took weeks of 
pitient search in all parts of the Islands 
t. round up the necessary. personnel. 
Pinic in the Streets had an all-New 
. Crleans cast, excepting the two leads — 
. 9 with two of the lesser roles going to a 
. 9 couple of teachers from Tulane Univer- 
sity. In such location pictures the cast- 5) eee | . 
ing director may stay on until the shoot- ea Fa ee 








The eight-footer who played the robot in the 20th Century-Fox film, The Day the Earth Stood 
Still, with Patricia Neal and Michael Rennie. 











ing is completed; or, as in the case of the 
Hawaiian tale, he may have an assistant 


erty, the Casting Department receives a 
synopsis. And the office is one of the 




















men. There is seldom any conflict in 
the selection of players. Occasionally 











’ to carry on during the filming. first, along with the Research and Art there are two forth-coming films that 
Since major studios have many pictures = Departments, to receive a copy of the can use the same feature or star per- 
1 9 in various stages of production at any completed screenplay after it has been former, but changes in production sched- 
- 9 one time, the casting directors must start | put on the production schedule. The — ules or a meeting of minds settles the 
- 9} work far ahead of actual casting. As soon __ pictures are assigned to the different issue. 
n @ as the studio's Legal Department has casting directors by mutual agreement, The lively water-colors on the walls 
n § completed the purchase of a story prop- __ with the load distributed among the four — of William Gordon’s office reminded us 
n to ask about his hobbies, and we learned 
. that he is an accomplished cook — in- 
.- door and outdoor. His wife was the 
'. THE POINT OF A STAGE PRODUCTION dietician at one of the large army camps 
y By JEAN DE VRIES during ‘the last war. According to her 
| y DE V husband, she spends the week days at 
af Few people realize it, but the fact remains that the entire point of any stage production home balancing the family diet and 
7 is the scenery. An actor is merely an insect that flits about the stage. He demonstrates to grocery budget, while he takes over on 
the audience that the doors open and the windows close. He pulls out the cupboard ill 3 ‘ sceaiciliatila: aelciMtiiaas eal 
)- drawers to point out that they work, and he sits on the stool to illustrate its solidity. week-ends to COMmpretely alance 
Occasionally, he uses his voice to summon another insect, supposedly on the second floor, 7 
ld really only backstage, who proves, upon entrance, the authenticity of the stairs. 
re From the very beginning, it is obvious to any interested party that the technical end 
of the production will be superior. While industrious crew members zip busily about 
= mixing glue, sawing -one-by-threes, and cutting canvas (not to mention those who are 
e, screwing screws, tacking flats, and hammering nails), the cast members loll languidly about, 
eS munching pretzels and mumbling lines, periodically shifting themselves just sufficiently to 
i. relax the tired part of their posteriors. As the crew rapidly paints flats, and focuses lights, 
and collects props, the cast struggles to remember a few lines and whether to cross up 
a- right or down left to open the door at center back. 
es The prop girl searches diligently to find a frying pan with the proper curved handle 
th or the milking bucket with the specific metallic ring. Then the thoughtless actor marches 
re on stage, leaving the milking bucket or the frying pan on the piano in the wing. 
; As production date draws nigh, the crew scurries madly about setting up scenery, while 
G the insects saunter about conversing with their friends. During the actual rehearsal, crew 
en collects props scattered by the insects, controls the means of visibility, and makes appropri- 
st. ate sounds issue forth at the proper moment. The insects buzz behind the scene (this 
ate evokes unkind comment and veiled warning from the hallowed director, who blames the 
crew) and stroll through the prescribed motions. At five-thirty, beaming with self- 
OS admiration, they trip merrily home to a proud family and a sizzling steak, as the crew 
ut staggers to take down the set, put away the lights, and store the props, finally limping 
ct, wearily home at seven-thirty to a resigned family and a cold hot dog. 
n- The night arrives, and the insects impress the shallow-minded with their showy . 
i. cavorting. But the crew doesn’t mind sitting in the shadow of glory, for they are naturally 
modest and quiet, being satisfied with the single intelligent comment offered by the lone S f les ail ital Nitin te nailed 
al- intelligent observer, who said, “Oh, the doors are real, aren't they ?” : — hem ies pipe Th =? t 
of Reprinted by special permission from THE UPI-DAH, Vol. 34, No.2, Upper Darby, Pa., High School. of Mount Mercy “\cademy, thespian troupe 
) 1121, Grand Rapids, Mich., Sister Mary Yol- 
a anda, Director. 
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THEATRE 
ON 
BROADWAY 


HE most exciting pastime the thea- 
tre affords these days comes to us 
via the press rather than the stage. 
Actual activity is rather sparse, but the 
theatre pages of the local journals are 
brimful of announcements of rehearsals, 
projected productions, additions to casts 
and promises. One knows full well that 
a large percentage of these hopes will 
never become actuality, but that does 
not dull the almost overwhelming antici- 
pation that is engendered while reading. 
The season ahead always looks superb 
from the vantage point of mid-Septem- 
ber. 


Though June Ist marks the official 
beginning of the theatre season, Labor 
Day seems the actual starting point. 
During June, July and August one is 
apt to look toward the summer theatres 
as the points of activity. With the ad- 
vent of September one’s attention re- 
turns to the environs of Shubert Alley. 
Only one new attraction has opened 
since that date and it is housed at the 
Booth Theatre, which is at the north 
end of the aforementioned alley. 

Herman Shumlin is one of our most 
astute producers and directors. It is very 
easy to understand why he was attracted 
to Aimee Stuart’s Lace on Her Petticoat. 
The play is a sensitive one. Its effects 
lie in the subtleties and nuances which 
must be expressed by the characters. It 
is a play too which the American audi- 
ence — by and large — will not com- 
pletely approve. Much of its appeal de- 
pends upon a more ingrained knowledge 
of the English caste system than most 
of us possess. The loneliness of two 
young girls, however, is something we 
all can grasp. 


Elspeth McNairn and Alexandra Car- 
michael are rungs apart on the social 
ladder. Elspeth’s mother works in a shop 
and depends upon the Carmichaels and 
their friends for her livelihood. The 
MecNairns, however, are at least one rung 
above the Cahoons. Hamish Cahoon is 
a laborer though he strives for some- 
thing better. The time of the play is 
1890, when the cleavages between the 
strata of society were deeper than today. 
The people of the play, however, do 
have pertinence and are not merely cos- 
tume pieces. Miss Stuart shows genuine 
skill in portraiture. 

The advent of Lace on Her Petticoat 
once again prompts a consideration of 
why the hits of the London theatre do 
not survive transplanting across the At- 
lantic. Until a few years ago our suc- 
cesses did not seem to please the English, 
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but lately many of our favorites have 
pleased the West End audiences too. 
The better films of both countries seem 
to find favor whether one goes to the 
“movies” or to the “flicks.” Could it be 
that during the war the English — 
through getting to know so many of our 
men rather well — acquired a greater 
understanding of our drama? This may 
account for part of the switch. Perhaps 
we do not know the English intimately 
enough to share in their drama. 


At this writing Miss Stuart’s play is 
struggling for its existence. It would be 
gratifying to see it catch on. Mr. Shumlin 
has directed with great sensitivity and 
the performances are good. I am a 
diffcult audience for child performers, 
but the two young ladies of the cast 
had me on their side from their first 
appearance. Patsy Bruder as Elspeth and 
Perlita Neilson as Alexandra (she played 
the role in the London production too) 
are very likable. Muriel Aked, one of 
the top actresses of the English theatre, 
is making her first appearance in the 
American theatre as Mrs. Oliphant. Miss 
Aked too is repeating the performance 
she gave in London. It is to be regretted 
that she has waited so long before play- 
ing on this side of the ocean. Neva Pat- 
terson, last seen locally in Ring Round 
the Moon, plays Faith McNairn. Lace 
on Her Petticoat is an auspicious be- 
ginning for a new season. 


With the dearth of new attractions |] 
have been catching up with some of the 
things I missed last season. One of these 
is Call Me Madam in which the un- 
believable Ethel Merman has been ca- 
rousing for almost a year. Though | 
did not attend, the opening of this musi- 
cal last Columbus Day was one of the 
thrills of last season that I most clearly 
recall. That night I went to see Daphne 
Laureola, which was showing at the 
Music Box — directly next door to the 
Imperial. The first night audience com- 
prised a Who's Who of October, 1950. 
Representatives of the theatre, of society, 
of the diplomatic and governmental 
agencies and of Hollywood crowded to 
see Miss Merman play Mrs. Sally Adams 
(a personage very like this country’s 
representative to Luxembourg). The 
parallel is quite striking in spite of a 
parenthetical note in the playbill, which 
reads: “Neither the character of Mrs. 
Sally Adams, nor Miss Ethel Merman, 
resembles any other person alive or 
dead.” 


The book of Call Me Madam has been 
written by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse; the music and lyrics, by Irving 
Berlin. It does not represent the best 
product of any of these considerable 
talents. It is an extremely workmanlike 
job — all that Miss Merman requires. 
The talent of Ethel Merman is one of 
the most unique things in the American 
theatre. She is not a “glamor girl” as 
the term is applied today. Her voice 
is strident. Her figure is more than a 
little on the dumpy side. Set her on a 
stage, however, and there is no need 
for supporting cast, scenery, lighting or 
even too much by way of script. She 
knows every trick toward capturing and 
holding an audience. It is enough just 
to sit and watch her in action. 








Patsy Bru 
Lace on Her Petticoat. 
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The authors tell us that the action of 
Call Me Madam “is laid in two mythical 
countries — one is called Lichtenburg, 
the other the United States of America.” 
The dialogue is crammed with topical 
allusions. Most amusing are Sally's 
telephonic communications with “Harry.” 
These bits of the play remind one most 
strongly of George S. Kaufman’s and 
Moss Hart’s masterful comedy, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner. Therein, the tele- 
phone was constantly employed with 
great effect. Unfortunately, Call Me 
Madam does not remain throughout on 
the pinnacles set by the antics of Sheri- 
dain Whiteside and his confreres. 

The score is replete with whistle-able 
tunes — many of which have been “Hit 
Parade” items for several months. These 
include: It’s a Lovely Day Today, The 
Best Thing for You Would Be Me, You're 
Just in Love and The Ocarina. One of 
Miss Merman’s best bits is her rendition 
of The Hostess with the Mostes’ on the 
Ball. The person in charge of ward- 
robing Ethel Merman at Main Bocher 
certainly understands the job. Her cos- 
tumes are just right, but the one for 
“The Hostess . . . etc.,” is better than 
perfection. 

The supporting cast is headed by Paul 
Lukas, one of the theatre's better actors. 
His performance in Watch on the Rhine 
was one of the greatest acting jobs I 
have seen. It was rumored that Mr. 
Lukas was unhappy with his role during 
rehearsals — that he felt out-of-place in 
a musical. Whatever the truth of these 
reports, Mr. Lukas is now doing an 
excellent job in the role of Cosmo Con- 
stantine, a most important figure in 
Lichtenburg. One of the discoveries in 
the original cast was Russell Nype as 
Kenneth Gibson. It is this character who 
does the You’re Just in Love duet with 
Miss Merman. Mr. Nype was at work 
in Hollywood when I visited the play, 
but Jeff Warren was most capable in his 
role. It is understood that Mr. Nype will 
return to the role when he completes 
his film assignment. 3 


A new producing organization on the 
Broadway scene is always cause for 
cheering. It was the aim of the Phenix 
Theatre, which began its career in the 
Carnegie Recital Hall on August 20, to 
re-introduce “a series of plays from the 
past which have an unusual interest in 
the present.” One rather questions where- 
in rested the “unusual interest” in Billy 
the Kid by Walter Woods — the first 
and only bill. Certainly the current 
cinema and television screens offer even 
the most avid fan of the “westerns” 
a sufficiency. 
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It would be very different if Mr. 
Wood's play was exceptional in any way 
— if its style was extraordinary, if the 
dialogue had exceptional lyric beauty, 
if it said something new or striking. 
Granted, it was a hit in its day, but 
there would be equally little point in 
reviving some of the current hits in the 
year 2025. 


Billy the Kid was well mounted and 
acted. Michael Higgins in the title role, 
Tom Rutherford, James Harwood and 
Guy Arbury gave finished performances. 
Elizabeth McCormick had staged the 
play a couple of summers ago when On 
Stage was holding forth at an audito- 
rium on lower Fifth Avenue. The Phenix 
Theatre had announced a revival of 
Somerset Maugham’s The Letter for its 
second production. This, I think, would 
have been a more interesting revival. 
There is some talk that the Phenix will 
rise from its own ashes. Let us hope that 
it does so and with its re-birth will take 
on new vigor and tackle more challeng- 
ing plays than Walter Woods’ horse- 
opera. 


‘Tennessee Williams has been hailed as 
the most important new dramatic talent 
of our theatre. In a few years he has 
staggered the theatre with a succession 
of powerful dramas. The line started 
with The Glass Menagerie in 1945 and 
continued through You Touched Me and 
Summer and Smoke on to A Streetcar 
Named Desire. The last of these plays 
has toured quite widely, and many o 
you must have seen one company or 
another. 


The Rose Tattoo, Mr. Williams’ most 
recently produced play, has much of the 
starkness and bluntness that formed so 
much of the foundation for Streetcar. 
The action of the new play is set in a 
Sicilian community somewhere along the 
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Gulf Coast between New Orleans and 
Mobile. Serafina Delle Rose is a peas- 
ant-like girl with a simple, outspoken 
attitude toward life. Her devotion toward 
her children and her husband is a blind, 
unquestioning love. She gets little from 
life, but she asks less. 


Maureen Stapleton’s performance in 
this role is one of the outstanding acting 
jobs now visible in the Broadway theatre. 
No student of acting or of the theatre 
can afford to miss it. She has not played 
many roles in the professional theatre 
(though her repertoire at the Actors’ 
Studio must be prodigious). It is one 
of those rare instances wherein the act- 
ing is so masterful one forgets that it 
is acting. Eli Wallach and Phyllis Love 
too must be commended for outstanding 
performances. The Rose Tattoo should 
be seen more than once before a verdict 
is handed down. Since I hope to see it 
again, I shall reserve judgment until then. 

Another of last season’s hits which I 
have just caught up with is F. Hugh 
Herbert’s The Moon Is Blue. This is a 
pleasant little comedy which bears strong 
resemblance to John van Druten’s The 
Voice of the Turtle. It has not, however, 
the delicacy of Van Druten’s comedy 
nor the inventiveness. Before the play 
has progressed very far, the joke has 
been worn pretty thin. 1951 audiences 
are not shocked by the same things that 
titillated the audiences of a quarter 
century ago. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Jack Anderson and June Ocenasek in the premiere of The Little Dog Laughed, seaesited by 


Crystal Lake, Ill., 


High School (Thespian Troupe 623), Ken Tarpley, Director. 








BEST THESPIANS 
(Continued from page 11) 


Dorothy Haivala, Troupe 242, Edgemont, So. 
Dak., High School. 

Ruth Hortin, Troupe 245, Comm. High School, 
Vandalia, Ill. 

Carol Charles, Marilyn Jelasek, Troupe 248, 
Rock Springs, Wyo., High School. 

Nancy Breeden, Troupe 252, Dunbar, W. Va., 
High School. 

Thomas Reynolds, 
Ind., High School. 

Patti Price, Michael Moran, Troupe 257, Sr. 
High School, Hazelton, Pa. 

Jack Holcomb, William Reddick, Troupe 259, 
Canton, N. Y., High School. 
James Jones, Margaret Keister, Troupe 
Big Creek High School, War, W. Va. 
Donna Brynteson, Troupe 263, Washington 
High School, Litchfield, Minn. 

Dick Jarrett, Troupe 265, E. Bakersfield, Calif., 
High School. 

Francis Kirk, Jim Calloway, Troupe 266, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., High School. 

Sandra Allen, Troupe 267, Sr. 
Cheney, Washington. 
Rita Reynolds, Sue Goerlitz, 
Boonville, Ind., High School. 
Joan Hartman, Van Walkley, 
Pasco, Wash., High School. 
Marilyn McHale, Troupe 272, Hibbing, Minn., 
High School. 

Herbert Frashuer, Frances Findley, Troupe 
275, Victory High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Phyllis Hofner, Kenneth Przytula, Troupe 276, 
Mineola, N. Y., High School. 

Donald Dix, Phyllis Hunter, Troupe 277, 
Drumright, Okla., High School. 

Mary Ellen Conley, James Hughes, 
279, Spencer, W. Va., High School. 

Gilbert Oxendine, Jo Ruth Claiborne, Troupe 
283, Knoxville, Tenn., High School. 

Margaret Shaw, Jo Ann Coffman, Troupe 284, 
Philippi, W. Va., High School. 

Sharleen Jennette, Troupe 286, Mahopac Cen- 
tral High School, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

Frank Tafeles, Troupe 289, San Juan Union 
High School, Fair Oaks, Calif. 

Carol Hills, Paul Bolty, Troupe 291, Township 
High School, Rochelle, IIl. 

Nola Jennings, Troupe 292, 
High School, Olney, IIl. 

Lloyd Bigler, Mary Meine, Troupe 294, Post- 
ville, Iowa, Public High School. 

Roanne Stewart, Robert Griffin, Troupe 297, 
Williamstown, W. Va., High School. 

Frank Gatewood, Tom Knight, 
Moundsville, W. Va., 


Troupe 255, Cannelton, 


260, 


High School, 
Troupe 269, 


Troupe 271, 


Troupe 


East Richland 


High School. 
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Troupe 299, 


Anne Windler, 
High School. 

Doris Walker, Robert Finch, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree, Ark., High School. 

Raymond Reinholtzen, Troupe 303, Cloquet, 
Minn., High School. 

Bill Frasier, Patti Grefsheim, 
Prosser, Wash., High School. 

Joan Boswell, Charles Walters, Troupe 305, 
West Valley High School, Millwood, Wash. 

Joan Jackson, Mary Jaros, Troupe 306, Trinity 
High School, River Forest, Ill. 

Brook Barron, Bettyann Henry, 
Darien, Conn., High School. 

Bob Miller, Jean Vandell, Troupe 309, Ansted, 
W. Va., High School. 

Ardella Hager, Tom Walters, Troupe 310, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Francis Marvin, Robert Cloutier, Joanne Rob- 
erts, Marilyn Dorr, Troupe 311, Lancaster, 
N. H., High School. 

Patricia Houlihan, Troupe 313, Wessington 
Springs, So. Dak., High School. 

Patricia Bartol, Troupe 314, Staples, 
High School. 

Carol Baden, Troupe 317, Field Kindley Me- 
morial High School, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Rodney — Troupe 318, Sr. High School, 
Dodge City, Kans. 

Jack Mountford, Troupe 319, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, High School. 

Joyce Benson, Troupe 322, Clayton, Mo., High 
School. 


Ronald Theis, Troupe 326, Central Kitsap High 
School, Silverdale, Wash. 

Marine Loken, Troupe 330, Watertown, So. 
Dak., High School. 

Jack Taylor, Troupe 331, Masontown, W. Va.., 
High School. 

Mike Flynn, Dale Albright, Troupe 335, Senior 
High School, Amarillo, Tex. 

Hugh McAnaney, Troupe 334, Chardon, Onio, 
High School. 

Dudley Mack, Carole Clark, Fred Suglerue, 
Troupe 336, Winslow, Ariz., High School. 

Barbara Strange, Troupe 338, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 

Darrell Fenter, Janice Darnall, 
Montezuma County High 
Colo. 

Roger Hinkins, Troupe 347, North 
High School, Huntington, Utah. 

Cathy McGill, Troupe 348, Ft. 
Fla., High School. 


Eugene Stover, Troupe 351, Lake Park, Minn., 
High School. 


Troupe 300, 


Hampton, Va., 


Troupe 304, 


Troupe 308, 


Minn., 


Troupe 344, 
School, Cortez, 


Emery, 


Lauderdale, 





To neglect our school system would 
be a crime against the future. Such 
neglect could well be more disastrous to 
all our freedoms than the most formid- 
able armed assault on our physical 
defenses . . . Where our schools are con- 
cerned no external threat can excuse 
negligence; no menace can justify a halt 
to progress. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

From statement made for the Nationa! 


Citizen's Commission for the Public Schools, 
New York City 
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Mary Saul, Troupe 352, Robbinsdale, Mi: 
High School. 

Judy Galbraith, 
High School. 

Janet Mohr, Ronald Julian, Troupe 354, P. 
High School, Greenville, Pa. 

Donald Coffee, Dale Spooner, 
Salem, Ohio, High School. 

Richard Heldeman, Troupe 364, 
N.Y., High School. 

John Hall, Troupe 365, 
School, Johnson City, Tenn. 

James Vormelker, Troupe 366, 
Ohio, High School. 

Beverly Gartin, Troupe 367, 
School, Jackson, Miss. 

John Ward, Jo Anne Burd, 
Geneva Village, Ohio, High School. 
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Patricia. Driehaus, Troupe 371, Seton High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kathleen O'Connor, Charles McMillan, Troupe 
372, Wellsburg, W. High School. 

Agnes Fattow, Barbara r Tagielll> Troupe 374, 
Dunellen, N. J., High School. 

Nan Elliott, Troupe 375, Ramsay High School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

John Deagan, Troupe 376, Robinson, IIl., High 
School. 

Deloris Sawyer, Troupe 377, Newton, Iowa, 


High School. 

Nancy Garner, David Finney, 
North Side High School, Ft. Worth, 

Freddie Stunnegger, Troupe 382, 
Ark., High School. 

Dick Haines, Troupe 383, 
High School. 

Bonnie Bolling, Troupe 385, Alma, Ark., H 
School. 


Jonesbx 


Montrose, 


Troupe 378, 
Texas. 


ITO, 


Colo.. 


igh 


Dan Brittigan, Joan Fulton, Nancy Van Fray- 


en, Troupe 386, Marietta, 


School. 


Max Harris, Patty Bavely, Troupe 388, Coll! 


High School, Oak Hill, W. Va. 
Kenneth Brown, Troupe 390, 
High School. 
Sandy Shuman, Troupe 391, 
School, Miami Beach, Fla. , 


Camp Hill, 


Senior H 


Life With Father, produced by San Diego, Ca! 


High School Senior Thespians (Troupe 55 


Lois Perkins, Director. 
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1 hope our theatre never gets a cent 
that it doesn’t earn, and | hope also that 
no political or other organization will be 
able to bring together into a single unit 
this nonprofessional theatre of ours 
which | have now come to look upon — 
not only as cultural force —— but as a 
powerful instrument to help us keep our 
democracy intact. 

Barrett H. Clark 


From an address delivered at the AETA 
Convention in New York City, Dec. 30, 1950 











Lois Johnson, Adrienne Brown, Stanley Cor- 
nyn, Troupe 392, Monrovia, Arcadia, Duarte 
High School, Monrovia, Calif. 

Gordonna Richards, Jeffrey Seil, Troupe 393, 
Central High School, Superior, Wisc. 

Carolyn Cunningham, Troupe 396, Villa Grove, 
lil., High School. 

Philip Tremblay, Troupe 404, Kennebunk, 
Me., High School. 

Myra Edwards, Troupe 406, Unicoi County 
High School, Erwin, Tenn. 

Pegzy Ferrell, Conley Wilson, Troupe 409, 
\Whitmell Farm Life School, Whitmell, Va. 

Margaret Ray, John Cavanagh, Troupe 411, 
Northampton, Mass., High School. 

Do!ores Walrod, Carol Hendricks, Troupe 413, 
Shawnee Mission High School, Merriam, 
Kans. 

Bob Donelson, Joan Jenkin, Troupe 414, Uni- 
versity High School, Bloomington, Ind. 

Alberta Goddard, Troupe 415, Young High 
School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Patricia Kelley, Troupe 420, Delaware Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio. 

Jerry Reese, Mildred Magura, Troupe 421, 
Leetsdale, Pa., High School. 

Camilla Powers, Colin Burrow, Troupe 425, Sr. 
High School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Charlene Boyd, Troupe 427, McLeansboro, IIl., 
Township High School. 

Sally Shroyer, Charles Tollett, Troupe 428, 
Cumberland County High School, Crossville, 
Tenn. 

Carene Herrin, Troupe 432, Dobyns Bennett 
High School, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Gordon Dickinson, Rita Jacobs, Troupe 433, 
Eldora, Iowa, High School. 

Frank Bakulich, George Armstrong, Troupe 
435, San Pedro, Calif., High School. 

Rebecca Pederson, Emmett O'Meara, Troupe 
443, Washington High School, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Lora Jackson, Bill Anderson, Troupe 452, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, High School. 

Maurice Jewell, Joan Villwock, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., High School. 

Shirley Dodrill, Dallas Igo, Troupe 458, Clay 
County High School, Clay, W. Va. 

Ruth Stone, Troupe 460, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leila Greenstone, Jerry Sweedler, Troupe 462, 
Union High School, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Lewis Whitney, Jean Doop, Troupe 463, Picks- 
town, So. Dak., High School. 

Cynthia Ousley, Troupe 464, Freeport, IIl., 
High School. 

Conley Bainter, Troupe 465, Macomb, IIl., 
High School. 

Tom Picard, Troupe 466, Pendleton, Ore., 
High School. 

Gary Janney, Marilyn Teale, Troupe 467, 
Burnham High School, Sylvania, Ohio. 

Jim Reeder, Troupe 468, Franklin High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Joan Hand, Troupe 476, Sr. High School, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Joan Kaufman, Troupe 477, Alpena, Mich., 
High School. 

Lorraine Shaffer, Troupe 475, Iron River, 
Mich., High School. 


James Cartwright, Leonard Spector, Troupe 
479, Rayen High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Jimmie Armstrong, Betty Bock, Troupe 487, 
fayetteville, W. Va., High School. 


Nancy Dollinger, Troupe 490, David Starr Jor- 
dan High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
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Scene from Men Are 
Play, Wayne, Mich., High School, Thespian 
Troupe 670, Letha A. Rice, Director. 








Loretta King, Denyse Ryan, Troupe 492, Sr. 
High School, Sunnyside, Wash. 

Wayne Knowles, Troupe 495, Jackson High 
School, Miami, Fla. 

Barbara Griffe, Barbara Holmes, Troupe 500, 
Marysville, Kans., High School. 

Jean Pinder, Troupe 502, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
High School. 

Betty Ellingson, Jack Haugan, Troupe 508, 
Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. 

Gordon Alley, Troupe 510, Sr. High School, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Nadine Sternling, Troupe 512, Sr. High School, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Craig Gifford, David Demorest, Troupe 513, 
Westerville, Ohio, High School. 

La Von Martin, Troupe 514, Evanston, Wyo., 
High School. 

Leon Chesnutt, Paul Singleton, Jr., Troupe 
515, Holt, Ala., High School. 

Mayree Jennings, Bob Kimbrought, Troupe 
516, Sarasota, Fla., High School. 

Betty Jo Le Fevre, Troupe 517, Gunnison, 
Colo., High School. 

Fredrick Landis, Troupe 520, William Penn 
Sr. High School, York, Pa. 

Cynthia McCoy, Troupe 521, Gardner High 
School, Bucksport, Me. 

Maymie Bradshaw, Troupe 522, Columbia 
High School, Lake City, Fla. 

Warren Matteson, Ann Beladeau, Troupe 524, 
Robert Fitch High School, Poquonnock 
Bridge, Conn. 

Dick Becker, Ronnie Maxwell, Troupe 525, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc., High School. 

Helen Green, Marianne Gray, Troupe 526, 
Fruita, Colo., High School. 

Chauncey Nelson, Troupe 529, Kramer High 
School, Columbus, Nebr. 

Charlene Miles, Troupe 531, Magnolia High 
School, New Martinsville, W. Va. 

Darwin Hageman, Troupe 537, San _ Jose, 
Calif., High School. 

Bill Beckett, Troupe 539, Warwood High 
School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ida Mae Moore, Troupe 542, Kimball, W. Va., 
High School. 

Ron Zirkle, Glendeen Studebaker, Troupe 545, 
So. Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, Wash. 

Randall Dupps, Troupe 547, Fern Creek High 
School, Buechel, Ky. 

Carol Argenta, Mary Beach, Troupe 548, Lin- 
coln High School, Vincennes, Ind. 

Lowell Barr, Troupe 550, Albert Lea, Minn., 
High School. 

(Continued on page 28) 











“NOT FOR SALE” 


A New Exciting Comedy 
In Three Acts 


By KURTZ GORDON 


5 men — 6 women 
Simple Interior 


Books, 85 cents; Royalty, $25.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL HIT 





THE STORY 


To begin with, the chair was not for sale, but 
it would be Bob Harding’s luck to have it sold 
to him by a mistake and find himself involved 
in a ring of smart smugglers who egploy the 
upholstery in chairs as a cache for transporting 
world famous paintings looted from the Louvre 
during the last war. It all happened quite 
gradually. Mable, Bob’s young wife, antici- 
pating a sizeable inheritance from her Aunt 
Claudia’s will, joins the popular Collector’s 
Club and takes to collecting antiques displayed 
at the new antique shop operated by a Mrs. 
Hipple while her younger sister, Connie, is 
settling the aunt’s estate. Bob is furious be- 
cause his living room is beginning to look like 
a museum with Mable’s collection, and as the 
play opens, Mable has graduated to antique 
furniture. Connie arrives to make her home 
with Mable and Bob and to forget Homer, her 
home-town Romeo who is too firmly knotted to 
his mother’s apron strings to be a matrimonial 
prospect. Mable comes home with a new chair 
which is left in the hall and raves over its 
magnificent antique features. Bob wanders 
into the hall, sits on it and “‘CRASH!” it 
collapses into a pile of kindling. Mable is 
livid, insists upon Bob replacing it immediately. 
She is so demanding Bob gives in and goes to 
the new antique shop for another chair. When 
he returns with one, Mable’s appraising eye 
discounts it as an antique, but Stella, Mrs. 
Hipple’s clerk, arrives on the scene and pleads 
with Bob to return the chair. It is ‘“NOT FOR 
SALE,”” she claims and tries to return Bob’s 
check. He refuses to accept it and informs 
Stella he will return the chair if Mrs. Hipple 
will buy back all of the “JUNK” she has sold 
to his wife. Mable hits the ceiling and de- 
clares a cold war. Bob’s ultimatum proves 
to be more than he had bargained for, and 
when he holds to his terms the smugglers move 
in on him. Homer, hoping to change Connie’s 
mind, arrives in time to be mixed in the fracas 
as do Liz Carter, a button collector and 
Amelia Sinker, a perfume shaker. It is their 
hobbies and Connie’s Romeo who turn the tide 
of affairs in the Harding living-room and 
drop a $25,000 reward into Bob’s lap. The 
situations are riotously funny throughout. The 
setting is simple and there are NO difficult 
or period props used in its staging. 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


569 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
or 
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FOR 


FIFTY YEARS 


SERVING THE LEADING 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 


OPERATIC AND 


DRAMATIC GROUPS 








Our Rates are based on owning our own property in a small city, and on 
small city labor costs, which permits us a savings of approximately 40%. This 
we share with you in better rates and better service, making it economically 
possible for you to dress your show as you would like. 





SERVICE 


Props gratis.) 


We can give you everything that a big city costumer can give you, and one 
thing that they can not and that is rates, due to their big ~ overhead. If 
you try us once you will know why we are the Fastest Growing 

in America. Our patrons, who have tried them all, tell us that we are also 
the best, and on a comparative basis the most economical. Al// you need do 
is to tell us the name of your Show, your Date, and without obligation to you 
the complete story will follow including a Cost Estimate, and a Costume 
and Prop Plot for any Standard Production — (we supply authentic Period 


ostume House 





CLEANING 


robe is CLEAN. 


We are one of the few, perhaps the only Costumer, who have their own Dry 
Cleaning Plant and Laundry. We are not dependent on a commercial cleaner 
who cannot always give the necessary service within a time limit. Our Ward- 





HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 





We have just got to be good, or we couldn't keep them coming to us 
up here in the woods, (theatrically speaking), year after year. 


Send for our new Catalog No. 55 


BOX 391, HAVERHILL, MASS. 








BEST THESPIANS 
(Continued from page 27) 


Charles Jeffers, Naomi Post, Troupe 551, San 
Diego, Calif., High School. 

John Umberg, Troupe 552, Elder High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Emil Chiles, Troupe 553, Central High School, 
Lima, Ohio. 
Troupe 555, Sr. High 
School, Billings, Mont. 


Kathleen Edwards, 

Richard Apland, Troupe 561, Roosevelt High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Jonel Whipple, Troupe 562, Coachella Valley 
Union High School, Thermal, Calif. 

Dee Taylor, Troupe 563, Zanesville, Ohio, 
High School. 

Norma Burton, Earle Moody, Troupe 565, Os- 
ceola High School, Kissimmee, Fla. 

Sunny Bach, Troupe 568, Academy of the Holy 
Angels, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jimmy Hale, Rosalie Turner, Troupe 
Fleming High School, Roanoke, Va. 
Carol Nelson, Franklin Banovetz, Troupe 576, 
Memorial High School, Ely, Minn. 

Robert Dragisich, Troupe 577, Follensbee, W. 
Va., High School. 

Jane Schaefer, Troupe 578, Tell City, Ind., 
High School. 

Marjory Harriss, Roy Terwilliger, Troupe 579, 
Pasadena, Tex., High School. 

Barbara Hosler, Eileen Marshall, Troupe 580, 
Central Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Twila Linthicum, Troupe 581, Osceola, Iowa, 
High School. 


Norman Hadsell, Marilyn Seywert, Troupe 583, 
Brush High School, South Euclid, Ohio. 
Pat Starke, Gary Sprunger, Troupe 584, St. 
Joseph, Mich., High School. 

George Bamber, Troupe 586, Dearborn, Mich.., 
High School. 

Margie Henderson, Jim Hargrove, Troupe 589, 
Reagan High School, Houston, Texas. , 
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Loretta Hinds, Troupe 591, Clearview High 
School, Lorain, Ohio. 

Don Vauble, Doris Lytle, Troupe 595, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ramona Lenz, Bonnie Watters, Troupe 599, 
West Liberty, Iowa, High School. 

Pat McCutcheon, Troupe 603, Simpson High 
School, Huntington, N. Y. 

Joel Joseph, Troupe 604, Eastchester High 
School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Wilson Hunter, Tommy Johns, Troupe 608, 
Webb City, Mo., High School. 

Phyllis Chambers, Troupe 609, Bedford, Ind., 
High School. 

Ronald Berschig, Troupe 612, Berea, Ohio, 
High School. 

Helen Stoltz, Jim Gilliland, Troupe 615, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, High School. 

Richard Pendergast, Troupe 616, Newburg, W. 
Va., High School. 

Gary Thomas, Troupe 618, Shelley, Idaho, 
High School. 

Merlin Davenport, Troupe 622, Sugar-Salem 
High School, Sugar City, Ida. 

Patti Purvey, Bruce Narowetz, Troupe 623, 
Crystal Lake, IIll., High School. 

Maralyn Garrett, Delores Smith, Troupe 626, 
Sr. High School, Auburn, Wash. 

Donald Slate, Troupe 627, Plainville, Conn., 
High School. 
Joanne Davis, Robert Hirschfeld, Troupe 629, 
Memorial High School, St. Marys, Ohio. 
Jerry Bilik, Troupe 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
High School. 

Frank Redman, Marcia Bell, Troupe 635, 
Comm. High School, Watseka, III. 

Lael Richard, Troupe 636, Manistique, Mich., 
High School. 

Clark Caldwell, Rudy Miranda, Troupe 637, 
Union High School, Richmond, Calif. 

Gwen Vaniman, Elmerae Rogers, Troupe 639, 
Washington High School, Salina, Kans. 

Mary Peters, Troupe 641, Lakefield, Minn., 
High School. 


Ronald Cox, Richard Arzberger, Troupe 642, 
High Bridge, N. J., High School. 

Fred Blish, Troupe 644, Manchester, Conn, 
High School. 

Carol Snedeker, Arthur Yeager, Troupe 646, 
— Jackson High School, Jacksonville, 
F 


a. 

Leo Kreter, Don Phillips, Troupe 650, Sr. High 
School, Rochester, Minn. 

Ann Seifert, Nancy Shields, Troupe 653, Sr, 
High School, Elkhart, Ind. 

Carol Jasper, Troupe 654, Immaculate Concep- 
tion Academy, Davenport, Iowa. 

Wilma Shadd, Troupe 658, St. Marys, Pa. 
Catholic High School. 

Dorothy Thill, Harold Muller, Troupe 659, 
Ellinwood, Kans., High School. 

Inez Zubrod, George Wright, Troupe 660, Sr. 
High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Ruth Park, James Giblin, Troupe 664, Harvey 
High School, Painesville, Ohio. 

Joyce Eaton, Billie Lower, Troupe 666, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Sebring, Ohio. 

Joan Davisson, Troupe 667, Bristol, W. Va. 
High School. 

Billie Focke, Barbara Burger, Troupe 668, 
School of the Brown County Ursulines, St. 
Martin, Ohio. 

Ruth Romsburg, Troupe 670, Wayne, Mich. 
High School. 

Dianne McLean, Pat Roth, Troupe 673, Mt. 
Morris, Mich., High School. 

Vera Theisen, Troupe 674, St. Boniface High 
School, Cold Springs, Minn. 

Yvonne Smith, Troupe 678, Jennings, La., High 
School. 

Virginia Warsock, Dwayne Skutnik, Troupe 
680, South High School, Omaha, Nebr. 
George Erhart, Robbie Lee Bales, Troupe 681, 

Dunsmuir, Calif., Union High School. 

Yvonne Slade, Troupe 684, McKinley High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

Sally Ann Bumgarner, Troupe 685, Wirt 
County High School, Elizabeth, W. Va. 
Carolyn Brown, Brunell Langford, Troupe 690, 

Winder, Ga., High School. 

Margaret Ann Brady, Troupe 692, Nicholas 
County High School, Summersville, W. Va. 

Edward Dwyer, Troupe 697, Creston, Iowa, 
High School. 

Patricia Lilly, Jack Clark, Troupe 698, Shady 
Spring High School, Beaver, W. Va. 

Ronald Keating, Betty Holzshuh, Troupe 699, 
Brooklyn High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Robert Scott, Troupe 702, Madison, Kans. 
High School. 

Leila Poppen, Troupe 704, Sr. High School, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Joan Rodseth, Phyllis Ristau, Troupe 706, Cen- 
tral High School, Crookston, Minn. 

Carol Newman, Troupe 708, Stanbrook Hall, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Katherine Picard, Jerry Thibault, Troupe 713, 
Kingsford, Mich., High School. 

Wilma Waller, Troupe 715, Charles City, 
Iowa, High School. 

Jimmy Morgan, Patricia Tippett, Troupe 719, 
San Angelo, Texas, High School. 

Carol Lindgren, Troupe 724, Sr. High School, 
McPherson, Kans. 

La Donna Huey, Troupe 730, Amherst, Ohio, 
High School. 

Carmelita Konzen, Troupe 733, East Alton 
Wood River High School, Wood River, Ill. 

Bill McFarland, Kay Sheldon, Troupe 735, Sr. 
High School, Prescott, Ariz. 

Judith Hale, Troupe 736, Anderson, Ind., High 
School. 

Betty Smith, Howard Hill, 
Helena, Mont., High School. 

Louise Malsbary, Bette Dillman, Troupe 748. 
Sr. High School, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Barbara Churan, Troupe 749, West Reading, 
Pa., High School. 

Gwen Loveday, Dave Barnes, Troupe 751, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., High School. 

Virginia Feeser, Warren Hoffman, Troupe 755, 
Susquehanna Township High School, Hairis- 
burg, Progress, Pa. 

Janice Olsten, Troupe 756, De Kalb, IIl., High 
School. 


Troupe 745, 
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Veda Dickerson, Troupe 760, Sr. High School, 
Connersville, Ind. 

Ira Walker, Troupe 761, Toccoa Falls, Ga., 
High School. » 

Patsy Raelofs, Troupe 764, Sioux Center, Iowa, 
High School. 

Gilbert Hernandez, Troupe 767, Vocational 
and Technical School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Jackie Fross, Scruggs Love, Janet Bandy, Den- 
nis Newport, Troupe 769, McAllen, Tex., 

High School. 

Wayne Listhartke, Troupe 771, Consolidated 
High School, Barrington, Il. 

James Moul, Troupe 773, West York, Pa., High 
School. 

Ray Cowan, Troupe 775, 
High School. 

Jean Barry, Troupe 779, Beverly, Mass., High 
School. 

Jimmy Thorington, Peggy Warren, Troupe 781, 
Bessemer, Ala., High School. 

Richard Wilbur, Troupe 789, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
High School. 

Me! Stricklett, Troupe 790, Bend, Ore., High 
Schoo ° 

Janith House, Troupe 792, Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Union High School, Oceanside, Calif. 

Pauline Lee, Tom Chestnutwood, Troupe 793, 
Ross High School, Fremont, Ohio. 

Helen Erickson, Marlene Greiting, Troupe 794, 
Ucon, Idaho, High School. 

Virginia Jones, Phyllis Williams, Troupe 798, 
Mann High School, Gary, Ind. 

Sandra Pike, Cruz Alderete, Troupe 799, 
Ysleta, Texas, High School. 

Marilyn Miller, Troupe 800, Union High 
School, Tempe, Ariz. 

Joan Fettig, Troupe 801, Lower Merion High 
School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Jimmy Lynagh, Shirley Ezell, Troupe 802, 
Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sally Hoskins, Troupe 804, Township High 
School, Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
Betty Seiffert, Troupe 805, 

N. J., High School. 

Carleen Timmel, Jerry Baugh, Troupe 807, 
Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Jim Knight, Vicki Thomis, Troupe 808, Tilgh- 
man High School, Paducah, Ky. 

Dolores Guida, Troupe 812, Glendale, Calif., 
High School. 

Yvonne Dickson, Troupe 813, Everett High 
School, Maryville, Tenn. 

Margaret Friel, Troupe 814, Gary, W. Va., 
High School. 

James Diener, Troupe 815, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, High School. 

Jack Eddelman, Troupe 817, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Sidney Derington, Troupe 819, Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., High School. 

Megan Liller, Mary Grounds, Troupe 820, 
Triadelphia High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Clark Freigang, Troupe 821, Clover Park High 
School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Marvin Gerson, Clauda McAdams, Troupe 822, 
Central High School, Gklahoma City, Okla. 

Beverly Campbell, Elinor Arlin, Troupe 823, 
Spaulding High School, Rochester, N. H. 

Frankie Green, Troupe 824, Bakersfield, Calif., 
High School. 

Max Van Dyke, Elmer Plenger, Troupe 825, 
Worland, Wyo., High School. 

Bill Silva, Wanda Glyn, Troupe 829, Milby Sr. 
High School, Houston, Tex. 

Sally Walsh, Troupe 837, Hingham, Mass., 
High School. 

Judyth Stoll, Tom Underhill, Troupe 840, 
Fairmont High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lois Ann Orr, Troupe 841, Grand Junction, 
Colo., High School. 

George McWilliams, Troupe 842, 
Ala., High School. 

Betty Fleenor, Troupe 843, Osage, Iowa, High 
School. 

Dephane Tabor, Troupe 845, Midland, Texas, 
High School. 


Sarah White, Troupe 847, Griffith Inst. and 
Central High School, Springville, N. Y. 


Carlsbad, N. M., 


Highland Park, 


Sylacauga, 
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Grace Fick, Troupe 848, Tomah, Wisc., High 
School. 

Jane Medlock, Troupe 850, Winter Park, Fla., 
High School. 

Josie Taylor, Olando Fox, Troupe 852, Central 
High School, Mobile, Ala. 

Carolyn Colcord, Troupe 859, Newberg, Ore., 
High School. 

Gretchen Green, Ann Miller, Troupe 864, So. 
Gate, Calif., High School. 

Joan Easton, Tom McCann, Troupe 866, Cen- 
tral High School, Celoron, N. Y. 

Jim Stoda, Lois Melton, Troupe 867, Genoa- 
Kingston High School, Genoa, IIl. 

Patricia McBride, Troupe 868, Central Catholic 
High School, Billings, Mont. 

Joe Toole, Jerry Fuller, Troupe 871, Palestine, 
Texas, High School. 

Beverly Buck, Troupe 872, Brazil, Ind., High 
School. 

Marian Brann, Troupe 877, 
Wisc., High School. 

Bill Dickerson, Paul Wiseheart, Troupe 879, 
Comm. High School, Dupo, IIl. 

Loretta Tingley, Troupe 881, Marycliff High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

Doris Krause, Bill du Bell, Troupe 883, Conrad 
High School, Woodcrest, Dela. 

Carolyn Hooter, Troupe 884, No. Little Rock, 
Ark., High School. 

Frank Iske, Troupe 886, Sr. High School, Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 

Barbara Lewis, Troupe 887, Hillside, N. J., 
High School. 

Mary Lou Karpinski, Ruth Fields, Troupe 888, 
Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mary Elliott, Troupe 890, Farmville, Va., High 
School. 

Wallace Holst, Nola Davis, Troupe 894, Las 
Vegas, Nevada, High School. 


Sturgeon Bay, 


Marcella Lollman, Troupe 900, Nebraska City, 
Nebr., High School. 

Polly Gould, Troupe 901, Pierce, Nebr., High 
School. 

Janet Casey, Robert Reynolds, Troupe 902, Sr. 
High School, Midland, Mich. 

Toni Armstrong, Troupe 906, Hart, Mich., 
High School. 

Robert Finnerin, Troupe 908, St. Peter’s High 
School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Arta Collison, Troupe 910, Tonasket, Wash., 
High School. 

Therese Polak, Troupe 912, Marymount High 
School, Garfield Heights, Ohio. 

Mary Parker, Troupe 916, Lourdes Academy, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 

James Tipton, Troupe 917, Wewoka, Okla., 
High School. 

Geraldyne Baker, Troupe 918, 
Ohio, High School. 

James Johnson, Troupe 922, Worthington, 
Minn., High School. 

Peggy Taylor, Troupe 923, Poca, W. Va., High 
School. 

Edith Mann, Troupe 925, Union High School, 
Forest Grove, Ore. 

Donald Churchill, Carol Gustafson, 
928, St. Peter, Minn., High School. 

Herbie Dayton, Troupe 929, Laurel, Dela., 
High School. 

Janice Olson, Troupe 931, Newark, Dela., High 
School. 

Rice Hershey, Jr., Troupe 932, Bath High 
School, Akron, Ohio. 


Frances Mi:ner, Jimmy Nickerson, Troupe 933, 
Belleville, Kans., High School. 

Sue Fox, Harold McNiff, Dorothy Simpson, 
Dorothy Richardson, Troupe 935, Lawton, 
Okla., High School. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING 

STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 
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Thespian Banquet and Initiation, Troupe 520, William Penn Sr. High School, York, Pa., Margaretta Hallock, Sponsor. 
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BEST THESPIANS 
(Continued from page 29) 


t:lien Suoboda, Troupe 936, Cozad, Nebr., 
High School. 

Richard Jones, Beverly Smith, Troupe 942, 
Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla. 

Howard Dick, Harry Sleighter, Troupe 943, 
Dallas, Ore., High School. 

Frederick Woods, Virginia Brown, Troupe 944, 
Sr. High School, Lufkin, Texas. 

Silvia Singard, Troupe 945, Lakeview, Ore., 
High School. 

Mike Champlin, Troupe 947, Miami, Okla., 
High School. 

Julianne Hardin, Patricia Hill, Troupe 948, 
Shawnee, Okla., High School. 

Lloyd Zelewski, Troupe 950, North High 
School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Janice McGaughey, Delbert Snodgrass, Troupe 
952, Gordon, Nebr., High School. 

Virginia McConnell, Troupe 953, Highland 
Park High School, Topeka, Kans. 

Jack Leckel, Troupe 955, Collinsville, Ill., High 
School. 


Betty Sander, Troupe 957, College High 
School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Ruth Fitz,’ Troupe 960, McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Pat Darveaux, Troupe 964, Lincoln High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Martha Insel, Troupe 965, Peninsula High 


School, Gig Harbor, Wash. 

Collette Bruzek, Thomas Sisser, Troupe 971, 
Owatonna, Minn., High School. 

Bette Ridings, C. G. Clark, Troupe 972, Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., High School. 

Carol Puck, Troupe 973, Attleboro, Mass., 
High School. 

Charles Sparks, Mary Thompson, John Daise, 
Troupe 974, Sherman Comm. High School, 
Goodland, Kans. 

Jackie Joseph, Larry Wolfe, Troupe 976, 
Marshall High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lew Levinson, Kerrin Knudtsen, Troupe 977, 

Petaluma, Calif., High School. 

Ann Warner, Angela Cadigan, Troupe 981, 
Matignon High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
George Sunkel, Pat Lowry, Troupe 985, Paris, 

Ill., High School. 

Fred Goddard, Troupe 987, Marblehead, Mass., 
High Scheol. 

Helen Lane, Troupe 989, Centerville, So. Dak., 
High School. 

Joan Sutton, Troupe 993, Charles Town, W. 
Va., High School. 

Charlotta Young, Pat Lamont, Troupe 996, 
Comm. High School, W. Frankfort, Il. 

Dorothy Mankin, Troupe 997, Immaculate 
Heart High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Shirley Schoenbrun, Tommy Long, Troupe 
1003, Tyler, Texas, High School. 

Ray Rasmussen, Richard Ross, Troupe 1004, 
Lincoln, Kans., High School. 

Alton Templet, Bob Beddingfield, Troupe 
1007, Istrouma High School, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Alma Walls, Troupe 1009, Peabody High 
School, Alexandria, La. 
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Mariala Duvall, Bill Duncan, Troupe 1010, 
Pampa, Texas, High School. 

Jerry Grothe, Sherrill Gordon, Troupe 1011, 
Unity Sr. High School, Tolono, IIl. 

Raenette Lechle, Troupe 1012, Hazel Park, 
Mich., High School. 

Catherine Brown, Vilma Betchie, Troupe 1014, 
Farrell, Pa., High School. 

Jerry Hatcher, Troupe 1015, Consolidated 
High School, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 

Mae Simpson, Nancy Closs, Troupe 1017, 
Newton, N. J., High School. 

Dan House, Troupe 1018, Anniston, Ala., High 
School. 

Edward Molette, Troupe 1019, Union High 
School, Arroyo Grande, Calif. 

Jacqueline Welman, Troupe 1020, Immaculata 
High School, Chicago, III. 

Jean Turner, Troupe 1023, Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Karol June Payne, Connie Jensen, Troupe 
1028, North Gem High School, Bancroft, 
Idaho. 

Diane Horn, Troupe High 
School, Florence, Ore. 

Harland Roby, Troupe 1030, Kenton, Ohio, 
High School. 

David James, David Bayley, Troupe 
Granville, Ohio, High School. 
Donald Gartner, Stephen Gref, Troupe 1032, 

Ambridge, Pa., High School. 

Dorothy Martinson, Jon Vine, Troupe 1033, 
Decorah, Iowa, High School. 

Parnell Brown, Troupe 1039, Wendell Phillips 
High School, Chicago, IIl 

Helen Warner, Jo Ann Tyler, Troupe 1040, St. 
Katharine’s School, Davenport, Iowa. 

Richard Kite, Barbara Taylor, Troupe 1043, 
Wilson High School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Jack Linker, John Harley, Troupe 1044, Butler 
High School, Vandalia, Ohio. 


1029, Sinslaw 


1031, 





DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one 
generation opposes the next in a drama of 
powerful emotion. The characters are seven 
men, five wimen. 


“it forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its 
villain . - mokes you writhe and twist in 
suspense.” —John Mason Brown, Post. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N. Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Paul Murphy, Troupe 1045, Sr. High School, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Jack Kirkby, Troupe 1047, Niles Township High 
School, Skokie, IIl. 

Gayle Engel, Troupe 1048, Grand Haven, 
Mich., High School. 

Patsy Lattimore, Virginia McDonald, Troupe 
1050, Sallisaw, Okla., High School. 

Dwight Stevens, Troupe 1053, Colfax, Wisc., 
High School. 
Graham Turnbull, Troupe 1056, Stanstead Col- 
lege School, Stanstead, Quebec, Canada. 
Beaulah Bostic, Troupe 1057, Hugo, Okla., 
High School. 

Emmay Siefken, Troupe 1060, Comm. High 
School, Morrison, Ill. 

Charles Clapp, Betty Humphres, Troupe 1062, 
Kansas, Ill., High School. 

Bob Northrop, Troupe 1064, Rogers High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

Norman Miller, Shirley Farnocchia, Troupe 
1065, Union High School, Oakdale, Calif. 
Sally Donnovin, Kenneth Topping, Troupe 
1067, Yokohama American High School, 

Yokohama, Japan. 

Robert Likins, Troupe 1068, Maysville, Ky., 
High School. 

John Knapp, Troupe 1070, Columbia High 
School, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Mary Bujarski, Troupe 1073, St. Mary’s High 
School, Wichita, Kans. 

Lawrence Cotta, Patrick Gorman, Troupe 1074, 
Sr. High School, Visalia, Calif. 

Michael Lewis, Betty Jo Roberts, Troupe 1075, 
Sikeston, Mo., High School. 

Shirley Venard, Troupe 1078, St. Louis Park 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

James Read, Troupe 1080, Amherst Central 
High School, Snyder, N. Y. 

James Crispen, Carol Dahlin, Troupe 1086, 
Lower Paxton High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pat Tatum, Robert Brosky, Troupe 1092, Vic- 
tor Valley High School, Victorville, Calif. 

John Topek, Troupe 1095, St. Michael’s High 
School, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Gloria Yeager, Barbara Hunter, Troupe 1097, 
Millersburg, Ohio, High School. 

Robert Neal, Troupe 1098, Greencastle, Ind., 
High School. 

Mickey Hoffman, Troupe 1100, Green Lake, 
Wisc., High School. 

Jimmie Franklin, Troupe 1101, Crowell, Texas, 
High School. 

Sandra Fuerst, Troupe 1103, Riverton, Wyo., 
High School. 

Phyllis Malfroid, Troupe 1105, Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

James Hetrick, Miriam Flickinger, Troupe 
1106, Kendallville, Ind., High School. 

Mardell Mortenson, Troupe 1109, Wakefield, 
Nebr., High School. 

Betty Zvolerin, Thomas Zepka, Troupe 1122, 
Windber, Pa., High School. 


Beverly Gittner, Troupe 1125, Marion, Ind., 
High School. 


Jim Crain, Troupe 1133, Torrance, Calif., High 
School. 


Janet Taylor, Troupe 1148, Nevada, Iowa, 
High School. 
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REHEARSALS 
(Continued from page 9) 
obscure meaning. .Any unasked-for ex- 
planations or interpretations by the di- 
rector during this reading will be pre- 
mature. 
Discussion of the Play 


At the conclusion of the reading 
discussion begins. The director assumes 
the position of leader of the group; he 
keeps the discussion to the point, per- 
mits only one person at a time to speak, 
injects his own ideas to insure against 
superficiality, and summarizes frequently 
to give the group a sense of accom- 
plishment. By acting in this way the 
director establishes himself as the leader 
rather than the dictator in this crucial 
stage of the creative process. In this 
manner a group, not an_ individual, 
creation is started. 

Referring to their set of previously 
established goals, the actors find that, 
in order fully to understand the plot 
and its implications, they must first 
discover the fundamental line of action 
in the script. For example, if the play 
were Sheridan’s The Rivals, the group 
can immediately seize upon Jack Abso- 
lute’s quest of Lydia Languish’s hand in 
marriage as the fundamental line. The 
playwright’s treatment, in terms of situa- 
tion and dialogue, of the complications 
which ensue provides the necessary 
matter for deciding upon the theme and 
style of presentation to be adopted. In 
the case of a period play, such as The 
Rivals, a short talk by the director on 
costume and manners of the period may 
help considerably in determining the 
style of presentation. 

When a general method of attack has 
been agreed upon, the actors can then 
proceed to the achievement of individual 
goals relevant to character development. 
In this phase of the discussion each 
actor should be encouraged to talk 
about his part in relation to the three 
individual goals. Significant traits of char- 
acter and their relation to the main line 
of action and to the other characters, 
rather than attempts to define specific in- 
terpretation of scenes or lines, should be 
the actor’s contribution here. The other 
actors and the director should feel free 
to discuss the comments made by the 
individual actor, for, since all roles are 
interrelated and all are governed by the 
main action, every actor must be con- 
cerned with and, to an extent, guided 
by the character delineation of every 
other actor. This is the time for com- 
plete frankness to avoid future misun- 
derstanding ! By means of this sort of 
interchange an actor is often moved to 
greater efforts by his realization that the 
success of others depends in a large 
measure upon himself. The discussion of 
the play ends when the comments of the 
last actor have been discussed, and con- 
clusions have been drawn. 


Second Reading of the Play 
The second reading had better take 
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THREE PLAYS REFLECTING THE BEST 
xkkx* IN RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


DESIGN FOR A STAINED GLASS WINDOW. Play by William Berney and 
Howard Richardson. 9 men — 3 women, extras. Interior. Royalty, $25.00. 
Books, 85 Cents each. 


Here is the story of the making of a potential Saint, in the hife story of Margaret Clitherow, an 
English woman who actually lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Margaret was baptized as a child 
in the Catholic Church, but at the age of ten when Elizabeth turned against Pope Pius V, Margaret and 
the rest of her family, except her father, became Conformists and joined the Protestant cause. 
Circumstances and associations lead Margaret to re-embrace the Catholic religion. Because in a 
jury trial her husband and children would have to testify against her, she refuses to plead to the 
charges. The crown having declared all Catholics to be traitors, she is given a traitor’s sentence — 
death by torture. 


SPARK IN JUDEA. By R. F. Delderfield. 10 men — 3 women. Scene: The 
reception chamber used by Pontius Pilate during his temporary residence 
in Jerusalem. Period: Circa 33 A.D. Period costumes. Royalty, $25.00. 
Books, 85 Cents each. 


Ever since the death and Resurrection of Christ 20 centuries ago, the background of His Passion 
has been one of the most fruitful for the playwright. So often, though, in plays of this type, it is 
difficult to avoid the melodramatic, the saccharine-sweet, the obvious. SPARK IN JUDEA happily 
works no such “‘silver tears’’ of overwrought emotionalism. It could aimost be called a political drama, 
with the personage of Christ, the “harmless philosopher,’’ being just one of the difficulties that came 
up daily upon the legal ledger of the governor of Judea and Samaria. Yet.Pilate knows this Jewish 
carpenter, who calls himself a King, is no ordinary man. Thus, in actuality, it is the mind of Pontius 
Pilate, enigmatic, wavering, frightened — that becomes the focal dramatic issue of the play. 


JOYFUL MYSTERY. Five Episodes in Choric Verse. By John L. Bonn, S.J. 
Stylized settings. 11 speaking parts, 10 chorus. Books, 75 Cents each. 


The following review of Fr. Bonn’s play tells better than we can the tremendous impact of the message 
of this great dramatic poem: “| think that it meant something individual to every one who saw it. 
To me it has always meant Man’s soul plunged into darkness by the sin of Adam, groping blindly 


through the ages toward the light.” 
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place at the second rehearsal. It may 
well take place at the third or fourth, 
depending upon whether the group is 
doing a one-act or three-act play, and 
also depending upon the length of re- 
hearsal period found to be available and 
desirable. In any case, a time lapse 
between the end of the discussion 
period and the beginning of the second 
reading enables the actors to digest 
what has been decided by the group, 
so that they will be better able to apply 
the decisions when participating in the 
second reading. 

This time the director informs the 
actors that they should attempt inter- 
pretative reading based upon the pre- 
vious discussion. However, when work- 
ing with plays where there are emo- 
tional climaxes, he should instruct the 
actors to read these passages with 
restraint. Climaxes, when built early, 
are likely to be insufficiently motivated; 
an attempt to force strong feeling at this 
point can affect the sincerity of later 
expression through the formation of a 
hastily developed pattern of stimulus- 
response. Therefore the need for re- 
straint. 

During the second reading the di- 
rector may and ought to interrupt 
frequently. He must point out, whenever 
necessary, how an interpretation can be 
improved to conform with conclusions 
agreed upon previously by the group. 
As the reading progresses, the director 
will find himself interrupting more often. 


Over-emphatic reading, superficial and 
insincere reading, type reading which 
caricatures the character — all of these 
will appear and must be questioned. 
This is indeed an awkward stage in the 
development of the production, and will 
be more awkward still if left until later, 
as the actors will be trying to remember 
positions and lines. So, the second read- 
ing proceeds by halts and starts. By the 
time this reading has been completed, 
it will be a dull actor indeed who does 
not realize that much effort must be 
expended by him to build an integrated 
interpretation. 
Stimulation of the Group 

What follows the second reading 
should provide the stimulation for a 
new attack upon the script. Now is the 
time for the director to set the deadline 
for memorization of the respective acts. 
He can indicate that the interpretation 
will be aided greatly by the memori- 
zation process coupled with the blocking 
out of movement, which will begin at 
the next rehearsal. Further, the director 
should point out to each actor in turn 
the rich potentialities of his role. He 
should choose a climactic moment, a 
dramatic entrance or exit in the play 
to illustrate the challenge which faces 
the actor. The enthusiasm of the di- 
rector for the play and for his cast 
should be obvious at this time. Each 
member of the group should leave the 
rehearsal convinced that the way ahead 
will be both exciting and rewarding. 
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NEW RADIO BOOKS (Continued from page 12) 

of the following morning: “—Mr. Evans’ 
by third appearance on the New — ay 
. . confirms a first impression that he is 
Dr. Melvin R. White an actor with the soul of an artist. He 
BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — has force when he needs it; he can roar 
A text book dealing with basic pro- with enough passion to terrify an army; 
cedures in radio production. Beginning but he is also an actor of quick sensi- 
groups will find answers to most of their bilities, who knows that pride wounds a 
production problems in this book. It man inside where he and we feel it 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. most keenly. His dignity is not an ail- 

Excellent text book for high school and ment but an attribute of character.” 


college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 





With his appearance as King Richard 
II, in February, 1937, Maurice Evans 




















RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND established himself at the very pinnacle 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts of actors of the American theatre. His 
written and compiled by Dr. White. was a role that set all cheering. Shakes- 
Broadcast with unusual success before peare's chronicle play had not been pro- es y 
publication, and tested for their educa- duced in New York for more than ‘60 Michael Moran and Anne Carrigan in a scene “, 
tive value. Excellent material for class years. It was a play known only to the from Here We Go Again, Hazelton, Pa., Sr. Fg. 
room study and actual broadcasting. scholars and to the theatre historians. — a Troupe 237, Marion § ty, 
124 pages. In the hands of Mr. Evans — and (most a eo 
Price, $1.00. a copy. importantly ) of Miss Margaret Webster ck 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO — the play became a dynamic, eloquent can stage with particular reference to} ac 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with production. No one who witnessed it his lago. But we are getting ahead of dr: 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- will ever forget, I believe, certain of the our story. we 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. scenes. The scene of the landing wherein In 1928 Ferrer entered Princeton Uni- f rat 
Price, 60 a copy. Mr. Evans spoke the magnificent speech versity. One of his extracurricular ac- — Ph 
beginning: tivities there was to organize a band, 
Send for our complete catalog of plays : . J 
nthaniaiaaieatindal “No matter where, the Pied ‘Pipers. Another member of F yg. 
Of comfort no man speak. this musical aggregation was James 4, 
THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS For God’s sake, let us sit upon the Stewart. According to an interview re f ,, 
315 Sth Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. ground ported by Gilbert Millstein in the New it 
And tell sad stories of the deaths of | YORK Times Macazine of March 25,F oo 
kings.” 1951, “One night in 1935, inspired by af o¢. 


bottle of Greek wine in a 6th Avenue 
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. . and the prison scene. restaurant, he announced to Stewart that f ,, . 
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His first stage appearance in the NE 


Distinctively modeled @— The team of Margaret Webster and — Broadway theatre was made that yearf tab 
‘Gold-filled AT ges | a Maurice Evans went on to stage a full- ji, A Slight Case of Murder. Ferrer} far 
insignia length Hamlet. The audience was in- played a policeman and his later com-f ube 
ae vited at 5:30 and an hour was allowed mended good speech had the oppor} go 


for supper about 7:00 p.m. Mady Chris- tunity to be exercised on one line:§ cor 


tians played the Queen, Henry Edwards — “what's going on around here?” Through \ 
did Claudius and Katherine Locke was successive roles in such attractions af g,;, 
the Ophelia. In the next revival Evans Mamba’s Daughters (1939) and Key y 
did a complete change of role when he Largo (1940) he acquired experience} 4,, 
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Poe Webster production of Twelfth Night — = 
ee oe with Helen Hayes as Viola. 
Q | ea Let us look at the co-star of this article, Manhattan Ir 

7 Jose Ferrer. He is a little more than Theatre Colony | 

ioe “pony Eee Peel 0 10 kt. a decade younger than Maurice Evans, senate itiaiess: Deiaialias | 

gold-filled crest on sterling silver . j uden ication | 

ne $5.00 but their present careers have several ea oetea ate | 

alii i iitinintanal parallels. Mr. Ferrer was born on Janu- : | 

Pp 0 ary 6, 1912, at Santurce, Puerto Rico. Completely equipped apprentice theatre, | 

Best Thespions ...—=s—isi(‘ié‘(iw#‘(w# CN! Ve 10 kt. oP engl - “i ar ee under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, | 

gold-filled crest on sterling silver ae wee oe Sen. C aan operated in conjunction with the famous | 

MN ie kde cae Pee $7.50 Jose was born without a soft palate and Ogunquit Playhouse. | 

(including excise tax) — at the age of seven months — he was June 30 to August 30 | 

Checks payable to Gordon B. Miller and Co., brought to New York for an operation. For Prospectus and Further Detail 

mailed to National Thespian Society, College This was certainly a major hurdle for a P ” - ee G 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio . . . include Write | a 
your name, address, ring size and 3% sales young actor to overcome. One can JOHN LANE | 
rae TSE ee Gene. judge how completely it was surmounted | \ 
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an award “for good speech on the Ameri- | 
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lrene Klahr and Jim Draper in a scene from 
Seven Sisters, Newark, Dela., High School, 
Thespian Troupe 931, Ann Stauter, Director. 
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actress in the cast of Maxwell Anderson’s 
drama of the Florida keys, Uta Hagen, 
were married. They have since sepa- 
rated, and Mr. Ferrer is now married to 
Phyllis Hill. 

In October, 1940, Ferrer became a 
star with the revival of Charley's Aunt. 
As one of the most frequently produced 
farces in the English-speaking theatre, 
it seemed hardly possible that anyone 
could eke much novelty or humor out 
of it. As Lord Fancourt Babberly, Ferrer 
was magnificent. He even made us roar 
at the overly familiar line, “I’m Charley’s 
aunt... from Brazil . . . where the nuts 
come from.” John Mason Brown an- 
nounced of Ferrer in the pages of the 
New York Post: “Overnight he has es- 
tablished himself as the best young 
farceur on our stage. He has the ex- 
uberance of spirit and body essential to 
good farce. The glorious lack of self- 
consciousness too.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Ferrer appeared in a 
slight comedy in 1942. Vickie was one 
of those things that came along during 
the war years under the misbelief that 
ithere was an audience for anything. 
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Following this, however, they appeared 
as Iago and Desdemona in a production 
of Othello in which Paul Robeson played 
the title so magnificently. Margaret Web- 
ster, who had been staging the Evans 
Shakespeare productions, staged this re- 
vival and played Emilia too. 


In October, 1946, Ferrer starred in 
a revival of Rostand’s Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Once again the theatre was elec- 
trified by the vitality he had injected 
into what had become regarded as a 
rather stale piece. The role had been 
one which Ferrer had hoped to play for 
some time. In an interview with Tex 
and Jinx, the actor reported that one 
night during the run of Charley’s Aunt, 
about 15 high school reporters came 
backstage to interview him. One asked 
him whether there was any one role he 
had always wanted to play. His answer 
was “Cyrano.” 


His Cyrano was played with great 
success both in New York and on tour. 
More recently even greater numbers of 
people have been able to thrill to it 
via the film version. For this performance 
Jose Ferrer was awarded the Oscar of 
the Motion Picture Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in April, 1951. Maurice 
Evans too has recently launched a film 
career. He is currently visible in a 
cinema of Kind Lady, the dramatization 
of the Hugh Walpole story, in which he 
is playing opposite Ethel Barrymore. 


One other activity of these two actor- 
managers must be reported. One of the 
most important developments of the 
New York theatre of recent years has 
been the formation of the New York 
City Theatre Company. Operating in 
the municipally owned City Center of 
Music and Drama, this company has 
presented a most impressive series of 
productions. I have reported most of 
them to you in the pages of DraMarIcs. 
The first director of the New York City 
Theatre Company was Jose Ferrer; the 
second — and the one still in charge — 
Maurice Evans. The record of their 
achievements at the huge remodeled 
convention hall on West 55th Street 
would stagger even the most important 
actor-managers of old. In addition each 
does other work in the theatre. Mr. 
Ferrer is at present readying a _ pro- 
duction of The Musical Comedy Man, 
based on the career of the late George 
M. Cohan. Mr. Evans, in May, 1951, 
took an option on Ceremony of Inno- 
cence adapted by Elma Huganir from 
a novel by Elizabeth Charlotte Webster. 
This may mark his first modern dress 
appearance in our theatre. 


Both of these gentlemen realize that 
one cannot rest upon past laurels in the 
theatre. Having won a pre-eminence, 
they must constantly labor to maintain 
it. That is another condition imposed 
upon the artistic life of an actor-man- 
ager. 
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Christmas At The Crossroads 
By Henri Brochet. An unusually beautiful modern 
Nativity play. n St. Anne and the 
Gouty Rector and Other Plays. $2.50 


A Mystery Play in Honor 

of the Nativity of Our Lord 

By R. Hugh Benson. 17 characters. A favorite 
reissued in time for this Christmas season. 


Books, 5¢ 
The Table Set for Himself 


By Elene Wilbur. An original and dramatic story 
based on an old Irish legend. 5W, 3M, 1 Boy. 
Books, 65¢ 


Butterflies and Balsam 
By Florence C. Knox. An easy to produce comedy 
for stage or living room. 4W. 

Books, 50¢ 
Sounding Brass 
By Dorothy E. Nichols. A medieval miracle play. 
18 principals and extras. 


Lost Children 
By Dorothy E. Nichols. Fantasy. 3W, 7 children. 


Books, 65¢ 


Books, 65¢ 
Dust of the Road 
By Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. Modern morality 
play. 1W, 3M. 

Books, 50¢ 
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Theatre in 
the Round 


By MARGO JONES 
Director of Dallas’ THEATRE 51 


A LIVELY HISTORY and a _ practical 
handbook of procedure for every ama- 
teur and professional theatre devotee. 
Using her enormous knowledge of the 
Broadway theatre, and her specific ex- 
perience with her famous theatre-in-the- 
round in Dallas, Margo Jones tells how 
to organize an arena theatre, how to 
make it work and precisely how to 
make it successful. Included are the 
step-by-step histories — problems, costs, 
castings, etc. — of the 29 plays produced 
in THEATRE 5l. 
“A beguiling combination of the ro- 
mantic and the practical . . . a valuable 
combination in the rugged business of 
theatrical organization.” —Dallas Times 
Illustrated with photos $3.00 
at all bookstores RINEHART & CO. 
New York 16 
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situations, and above all it cannot cause 
characters to violate their fundamental 
natures in order to keep the story moving 
or to reach some predetermined conclu- 
sion. The latter is the most common flaw 
in the structure of the poor play. Charac- 
ters are forced to make unmotivated 
changes in attitude, or to change their 
basic personalities in a way no motiva- 
tion could explain, in order that the 
action can be brought to some kind of 
close. 


What to Avoid in Selecting a Play 


There are many plays so poorly con- 
structed that half or more of the length 
is taken up with exposition. Unless some 
important decision is made or some de- 
cisive action is started by a main charac- 
ter soon after the beginning of the play, 
we are usually in for too much static 
exposition. This is very difficult to make 
dramatically interesting. 

Maudlin and sentimental qualities are 
among the worst offenses of the hundreds 
of plays turned out for use by high 
schools. The maudlin and sentimental 
play is basically untrue. We are force- 
fed this sort of cheap candy day after 
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day by Hollywood and the radio. Surely 
it is one of our duties to add a little solid 
nourishment to the surplus sugar. We 
can always recognize the maudlin and 
sentimental by the illicit appeal to emo- 
tions through use of objects and circum- 
stances which are not legitimately a part 
of the story being told, or through use 
of characters and situations which falsify 
life. 

Be somewhat wary of the play which 
uses madness, undue violence, and the 
supernatural. Many of the greatest plays 
of course contain any or all of these 
elements. When violence is a legitimate 
and logical result of a basic situation and 
the interplay of character, it provides an 
intensity of great dramatic value. When 
not a necessary and natural growth from 
character and situation however, it be- 
comes cheap and excessively melodra- 
matic. All too often madness and mur- 
der and supernatural happenings are 
dragged in quite fortuitously for their 
sensational and shock values and for 
nothing more. Such plays should be re- 
jected. 

Additional Considerations 

Contrary to popular belief, high school 
students usually find it more difficult to 
play their own age than some other age. 
They very often seem to be most in- 
terested and most intrigued by characters 
which are more mature than themselves. 
Some horrible moments in the theatre 
have been given to long-suffering audi- 
ences by the so-called “teen-age” play. 

Again contrary to popular opinion, 
farces, revues, and vaudeville-type 
sketches are more difficult for amateurs 
to do well than are more serious plays. 
This is not to suggest that amateurs 
should never do farces or revues, but the 
director should be aware that there will 
be demands for timing, heightened ener- 
gy, proficient control of voice and body, 
and an externalized technique that are 





very difficult for untrained actors to 
meet. 

Considering only modern plays which 
fall under the copyright law, we find 
that royalty plays as a general rule have 
greater literary and dramatic merit than 
do non-royalty plays. Also, while it is 
not always true, and we would miss 
many fine things if we made it a rigid 
rule, we are more likely to find the good 
play by going to the works of well- 
known and established playwrights. 

Selection of a play should never be 
left until the last minute. It should be 
done far enough in advance, so that the 
director has time to look around until 
he finds the right play and does not have 
to be satisfied with second-best or worse. 

In the box accompanying this article 
is a list which may help the high school 
director when he is attempting to select 
a good one-act play. The list is indebted 
in part to the National Directory of 
Drama Festivals and Contests, a publi- 
cation of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. The compilation is 
in no way meant to be complete. All 
authors of good one-act plays are not 
mentioned. All the one-act plays of the 
authors that are mentioned are not pres- 
ent; only examples given. Many of the 
plays by the authors listed and some of 
the plays specifically noted are not 
suitable for every high school situation, 
but any director can find here some plays 
which fit the particular conditions under 
which he must work. The list is meant 
merely to suggest the wealth of material 
available. 

Some of the plays of individual authors 
can be found only in volumes of their 
works in larger libraries. Many of the 
plays, however, can be found in regular 
publishers’ catalogues. By scanning the 
advertising pages of this magazine you 
will find the names and addresses of 
today’s outstanding play publishers. 
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PLAYS 
THE BOOR 


AUTHORS 
1. Checkov, Anton 


THE MARRIAGE PROPOSAL 
THE ANNIVERSARY 


THE WEDDING 


ON THE HIGH ROAD 


and others 


ty 


. Conkle, E. P. MINNIE FIELD 


and others in 


COMMENTS 
These farces and comedies take work, but are 


perhaps as rewarding as any one-act plays for 
the amount of effort expended. 


Primarily serious, regional dramas. 


CRICK BOTTOM PLAYS 


. Coward, Noel 
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FUMED OAK 
FAMILY ALBUM 
and others 
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. Glaspell, Susan 
TRIFLES 
TICKLESS TIME 


. Green, Paul 
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FIXINS 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


OLD CHRISTMAS 
WHITE DRESSES 
and others 
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Kelly, George 
POOR AUBREY 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


SUPPRESSED DESIRES 


THE PRAYERMEETING 
THE NO ’COUNT BOY 


THE FLATTERING WORD 


Both comedies and serious dramas. Only 
some of them are possible for high school 
groups. 


TRIFLES is one of the best American short 
plays. 


This author has a long list of folk comedies 
and dgamas to his credit. Many of them are 
possible for high school production, and most 
of them have merit. 
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Kreymborg, Alfred 


Lady Gregory 


. Lord Dunsany 


. Maeterlinck, Maurice 


. Millay, Edna St. Vincent 


Eugene 


. Pirandello, Luigi 


. Ouinteros 


. Saroyan, William 


Shaw, George Bernard 


. Sierra, G. Martinez 


. Strindberg, August 


John Millington 


Wilde, Percival 


. Wilder, Thornton 


Williams, Tennessee 


William Butler 


NEIGHBORS. Zona Gale. 
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LIMA BEANS 
MANIKIN AND MINIKIN 


SPREADING THE NEWS 
HYACINTH HALVEY 
THE WORKHOUSE WARD 
RISING OF THE MOON 
and others 


THE GLITTERING GATE 
A NIGHT AT AN INN 
THE GOLDEN DOOM 
and others 


THE BLIND 

THE INTRUDER 

THE SEVEN PRINCESSES 
INTERIOR 


ARIA DA CAPO 
TWO SLATTERNS AND 
A KING 


ILE 
THE 4 ald KID 


THE LONG VOYAGE HOME 
MOON OF THE CARIBEES 
and others 


THE IMBECILE 

THE DOCTOR’S DUTY 
SICILIAN LIMES 
CHEE-CHEE 

and others 


A SUNNY MORNING 
and others if they can be found 
in translation 


HELLO OUT THERE 
and others in the volume of the 
same title 


MAN OF DESTINY 
O’FLAHERTY, V.C. 
GREAT CATHERINE 
PRESS CUTTINGS 
POISON, PASSION AND 

PETRIFICATION 
and others 


POOR JOHN 

LOVE MAGIC 
THE LOVER 

and others 


THE STRONGER 
PARIAH 

THE OUTLAW 
and others 


RIDERS TO THE SEA 


DAWN 


and others 


pe yi OF FRANCE 
oe ae CHRISTMAS 


INNE 
THE HAPPY JOURNEY 
and others 


LORD BYRON’S LOVE 
LETTERS 

and many others in a collection, 

27 WAGONLOADS OF 
COTTON 


THE LAND OF HEART’S 
DESTRE 


CATHLEEN NI HOOLIHAN 
THE GREEN HELMET 


and others 


. A Few Additional Individual Plays for Consideration: 


OVERTONES. Alice Gerstenberg. 


BOX AND COX. 


John M. 


Morton. 


THE MAKER OF DREAMS. Oliphant Down. 
THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER. Stephen Vincent Benet. 


MASTER PIERRE PATELIN, 


EVERYMAN 
ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 


. One-act Play Collections: 
HARVARD DRAMATIC CLUB PLAYS, 2 


old French farce. 


COMMENTS 


Highly original, stylized plays for actors as 
puppets. 


Farces and comedies of the Irish theatre. 
Good character types to work on for indi- 
vidualization. 


Fantasies of uneven quality, but interesting 
to work with if approached in the proper 
spirit of magic and make-believe. 


Difficult plays of mood and atmosphere, but 
worth the experiment. 


Poetic drama. 


Some of his one-act plays would not be ap- 
propriate for high school use at all, some 
could be made so by judicious cutting with- 
out injuring the play, and some are usable as 
they are written. Serious, realistic dramas. 


His plays are often grotesque, ironic, and 
difficult, but any that are at all suitable to 
high schools are well worth doing. 


Charming comedies. 


Plays in the usual oblique and whimsical 


Saroyan manner. 


Most of the Shaw one-acts are playable by 
high schools as far as situation and treatment 
are concerned, but some of them are within 
the understanding and capacities of only the 
most advanced groups. From extreme farce 
to witty comedy. 


Charming, placid, ironic comedies. Some of 
his two-act plays, if carefully cut to proper 
length, might also make good contest entries. 


There is hesitation in including any of these 
psychological studies, but some courageous 
and advanced groups might like to look at 
them. 


One of the finest short plays in the English 
language. 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY has probably been 
overused, but Mr. Wilder has many other 
charming plays. 


Many would be impossible for high school 
groups, but others are not beyond the ca- 
pacities and understanding of high school 
actors. They are mostly strong, serious 
dramas. 


These plays vary from verse plays through 
prose drama to fantasies. 


‘ Very interesting productions of these medieval plays have been 


THE SECOND SHEPHERD’S PLAY f done by amateur groups. 


volumes. 


PLAYS OF THE 47 WORKSHOPS, 4 volumes. 


WISCONSIN PLAYS. 


CAROLINA PLAYMAKER PLAYS, 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY, 10 volumes. 
THIRTY FAMOUS ONE-ACT PLAYS, ell. 

REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY BRITISH AND IRISH AUTHORS, 


edited by Frederick H. Koch, 


several volumes. 


edited by B. Cerf and V. Cartm 


edited by B. H. Clark. 


Very effective contest plays have been devised by using individual acts or scenes from full-length plays, with 


simple narration to fill in the cut portions, 


ment are: 
ESCAPE, John Galsworthy. 
LILIOM. Ferenc Molnar. 


VICTORIA REGINA. Laurence Housman 
THE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, THE IMAGINARY INVALID. Moliere. 


THE EMPEROR JONES. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. Oscar Wilde. 


NoveMBER, 1951 


Eugene O'Neill 


As examples, a few plays which lend themselves to this treat- 





SCHOEN & CROWE 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Motion Picture @® Theatrical @ Television 
403 West 47th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











THEATRE 
(Continued from page 25) 


The Moon Is Blue tells of young love 
and its vagaries. Mr. Herbert is at his 
best when writing of young adolescents. 
Patty O'Neill (played by Barbara Bel 
Geddes) and Donald Gresham (played 
by Barry Nelson) are more dynamic peo- 
ple than David Slater or Michael O’Neill 
(the Donald Cook and Ralph Dunn roles, 
respectively ). The romance starts most 
fortuitously atop the Empire State Build- 
ing, which is rapidly becoming the 
modern dramatist’s favorite locale for 
romantic interludes. 


The fact that The Moon Is Blue has 
a cast of four prompts one to inquire 
into the signs of a trend. Have the rising 
costs of production influenced play- 
wrights toward writing plays for small 
casts? Have plays with only a few actors 
always been written, but perhaps pro- 
ducers are more alert for such plays to- 
day? In the very near future, Jan de 
Hartog’s The Fourposter, which has been 
touring along the summer circuit, will 
bow in New York. This play has a cast 
of two — Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy have been filling the roles. It 
is actually too early to announce a trend, 
but the situation bears watching. Later 
reports will follow! 


The roster of impending productions 
contains many other interesting items. 
Tom Ewell and Queenie Smith are com- 
ing in Kin Hubbard, a new play by 
Lawrence Riley. Almost all of the tickets 
have been sold for the Laurence Olivier- 
Vivian Leigh double bill of Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra and Shaw’s Caesar 
and Cleopatra. The plays will be per- 
formed not together but at subsequent 
performances. It would be interesting 
to see the plays in both orders just to 
see the variations employed by the ac- 
tors. 


Two veterans of the entertainment 
media of the hotels in the Catskills are 
coming to town as legit-vaudeville shows. 
The first of these is Bagels and Yox; 
the second, Borscht-capades. Review of 
these must be deferred to a subsequent 
issue. Uta Hagen is to appear in the 
title role of Shaw's Saint Joan. This 
play was last presented in New York 
by Katharine Cornell during the 1936-37 
season. I was fortunate in being able 
to see Winifred Lenihan (who played 
the title role in the first local production 
of the play presented by the Theatre 
Guild) enact the role at the Cambridge, 
Mass., Summer Theatre a few summers 
ago. One hopes that Miss Hagen will 
find the production most successful. 
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pRrigF VIEWS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
New York and Hollywood 

"Twas the Night Before Christmas by Lee 
Hendry. 1 m., w. Royalty, $5.00. To 
harassed parents Christmas Eve is not neces- 
sarily all sweetness and light. There are toys to 
be assembled, the tree to trim, the turkey to 
stuff. But Christmas is still Christmas, and its 
spirit cannot be kept down for long. 

BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 

Sen Francisco, Calif. and Cincinnati, Ohio 

The following plays are all non-royalty, with 
the purchase of printed copies: 

fA msn an Angel by Robert C. Mitchell. 7 
copies. 4 m., 3 f. 30 minutes. Living room, 
modern. Another of the teen-age comedies 
which now vie with the traditional Christmas 
story. It deals with the efforts of a girl, and 
then her brother, to get out of playing an angel 
in a Christmas pageant. All ends well, on a 
note of peace on earth. 

The Glory Foretold by Phyllis C. Burnley. 
8 copies. 9 m., 4 f. (Ballet, Shepherds, etc.). 
The nativity from the viewpoint of the court- 
yard of the inn at Bethlehem. A blind fortune 
teller, other travelers, a dancing troupe, await 
some event of tremendous importance. The 
Wise Men and the Star appear. The stable 
doors are opened upon the tableau of the 
traditional nativity. A fresh and _ interesting 
approach. 

The Cathedral Miracle by Helen M. Roberts. 
8 copies. 4 boys, 4 girls, angel choir and angel 
musician. 2 scenes, medieval costumes. 45 
minutes. Two children on their way to a 
Christmas service at the Children’s Cathedral 
are delayed. They stop to help a crippled boy 


PLAYS For 
CHRISTMAS 


A list of the Most Talked About Christmas 
Programs — for Schools — Churches — Clubs 


5 


HOPE OF THE WORLD. Christmas pageant in 
8 episodes. Plays 1} hr. Voice and sinaing 
choir. (Royalty, $5.00) Books, 60 Cents. 


THE LITTLEST ANGEL. Play in 1 act; 14 
speaking parts and extras. Plays 50 min. 
(Non-Royalty) Books, 50 Cents. 


REHEARSAL FOR CHRISTMAS. Modern Christ- 
mas play for 9 characters and extras. Plays 
50 min. (Non-Royalty) Books, 60 Cents. 


OUR LADY’S JUGGLER. A dramatization of the 
old French Legend done in narration and 
pantomime by Selena Royle. Plays 20 min. 
(Non-Royalty) Books, 40 Cents. 


LITTLE SHEPHERD WHO WAS LEFT BEHIND. 
One of the most popular Christmas play for 
10 characters and chorus. (Non-Royalty) 

Books, 50 Cents. 


A CHRISTMAS SOCK. A comic pantomime for 
a reader, 3m., Iw. (Non-Royalty) 
Books, 40 Cents. 


A ROBE FOR THE DUCHESS. Play in 1 act; 
either modern or peasant costumes. 5m. 7w. 


Plays 30 min. (Non-Royalty) 
Books, 50 Cents. 


Send For Complete Descriptive List 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


449 Powell St. San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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By TALBOT PEARSON 


and bring him to the cathedral. The service 
has ended by the time they arrive, but they are 
granted a miracle. 

Our Lady’s Juggler by Selena Royle. 5 
copies. 4 m., 3 f. 20 minutes. One of the 
most charming of the Christmas legends retold 
by a narrator. All of the action of the play is 
pantomime. An effective means of telling once 
again a story which does not grow old. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
Evanston, IIlinois 

Elizabeth, by Sam Rulon. 3 m., 5 f., cos- 
tume. Dining room of a Quaker home just 
outside Philadelphia in 1835. James, a very 
strict and orthodox Quaker, is the widowed 
father of a family of grown children, the last 
of whom is soon to be married. He also has 
the care of an old and childish aunt. For the 
last three years the household has been looked 
after by Elizabeth, who is blind and a non- 
Quaker. At the weekly family dinner James 
suddenly announces that Elizabeth must go 
back immediately to a home. There is no 
reason given, and as James is the head of the 
house, none is asked. His youngest daughter 
Charity with the help of the old aunt per- 
suades James to admit his love for Elizabeth 
and the possibility of marriage to a non- 
Quaker. 

Summer Comes to Diamond O, by Robert 
Finch. 8 m. Cook house on a Montana 
ranch. All the cowhands are discontented. 
They dream of going south where it is always 
warm and bright and where the food is 
better. Dressed in beautiful Western clothes, 
a stranger tells them wonderful tales of Mexi- 
co. Unfortunately the arrival of the sheriff 
spoils his story. Windy, the stranger, fell on 
his head, it seems, and all his wonderful tall 
tales are just that. The cowhands, the boss, 
even the cook persuade the sheriff to permit 
Windy to stay on at Diamond O and talk, so 
it will be summer all the time. A very fine 
script, for an all-boy cast. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Franklin, Ohio and Denver, Colo. 

Meet Romeo Morgan, a comedy in three 
acts, by David Atlee Phillips. 6 m., 6 w. 
Royalty free for two performances when copies 
are purchased. An evenly balanced cast of 
characters in the inevitable “simple interior” 
with no particular costume problems and a 
simple prop list make this little piece tempting 
to read and mark down as a possibility. It is 
frankly tailored to the trade; the author knows 
class play requirements and difficulties are at 
a minimum. Yet it does not appear tongue-in- 
cheek and it has a great deal of charm. The 
Morgans have two sons, the elder one the idol 
of his school and of his mother. Father Mor- 
gan and the younger son are usually over- 
looked but they eventually assert their inde- 
pendence and with the help of the tomboy 
Mitzi, who lives next door, both the down- 
trodden males stand up for their rights. There 
is a production of Romeo and Juliet at school 
and much plotting and planning which nearly 
miscarries. But Mitzi has read her Homer and 
she invokes the aid of a pair of “sirens” to 
straighten out the tangle. All good fun and 
pretty good sense. 


WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Three Heads in Four Acts, an idea with 
classical illustrations by Claudia Hatch 
Stearns; 8 girls and a teacher; royalty, $10.00. 
This is an original piece of work that should 
be attractive to those teachers who want to 
get away from routine material. Three teen- 
age girls, who fancy their sophistication, are 
unhappy with their school life. Their history 





Would your children like a Christmas Play ? 
WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden has 
been played over 10,000 times, and called ‘‘the 
Christmas standby.” 


Theme: a boy gives his heart with his good deed. 


Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. Scene: 
simple interior backed by a vision scene of q 
church chancel. Costumes: medieval. Music: 
beautiful and adapted to the play. 


Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the 
New York TIMES, says: 


“For Christmas observances nothing surpasses 
the simple miracle play with its fervor and dignity 
and its almost superstitious faith. ‘Why the 
Chimes Rang’ by Miss McFadden puts all the 
cathartic beauties of this type of drama within 
the range of amateur organizations.” 


Price 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 








7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 





teacher suggests that they try living other 
centuries; as Greece, 1200 B.C.: Verona, 15 
Century; and France in 1890. This magic is 
wrought through the playing of three scenes 
from plays laid in those times. The inevitable 
conclusion of the three discontented teen- 
agers —and of the audience —is that life in 
America, circa 1950, isn’t so bad after all. 
Not difficult to stage and affording plenty of 
opportunity to all the nine girls of the cast. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

Family Circle, comedy in 3 acts, dramatized 
by Anne Coulter Martens from the book by 
Cornelia Otis Skinner; royalty, $25. Those few 
people who have not read the book will have 
learned by this time from the publishers them- 
selves about this play. Comment may be 
limited to the statement that the characters 
are by now almost national figures, that the 
fun is gentle and always unexceptionable, and 
that whoever gets to play “Cornelia” herself 
will have a field day. Criticism may be 
leveled at the construction of the play as too 
rigidly following the line of the story, thereby 
lacking some suspense. But it is a thoroughly 
playable, likable, laughable job of writing and 
should be sure of favorable reception any- 
where. 
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lation, required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946. 

Of Dramatics magazine, published monthly (October 
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